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Recommended to Concordia University Alumni 
for the relief of heartburn caused by fire 


Endorsed by: There’s nothing more distressing than fire. And nothing more Call Meloche in Québec 
soothing than knowing you're insured with Meloche... We know 1-800-361-3821 
how to quickly set things right. That's because we truly understand or Monnex across Canada 


the needs of alumni. We've created a special package combining 1-800-268-8955 
automobile, home, travel and small business insurance just for you. 


FTL one pid riser ~ NIELOCHE 
@®Y Aumni Association Inc. It's competitively priced and includes the exceptional service of 


Meloche — Canada’s leader in insurance programs dedicated to 








Where insurance is a science 
professionals as well as university alumni and students. ...dand service, an art 
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Concordia’s Elderhostel 
program includes a week- 
long course on jazz. 
Pictured here: Harold 
“Bunky” Emerson. 
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Picking a Winner 

The South African lottery set up by Christine Lengvari makes winners 
of communities in need regardless of the numbers drawn. 

by Alison Ramsey 


Pulitzer's Prize Students 

Concordia's Journalism Department deals with ethical concerns while 
turning out accomplished grads. 

by Perry Greenbaum 


Got That Swing 

Coming to Concordia's ElderHostel program from across the continent, 
students of Jazz, Jazz, Jazz teach their instructors a thing or two. 

by Kathleen Hugessen 


D EP A R TT M E N T S 


My Word 


A wandering editor returns home. 


News 

The Olympics host a quartet of Concordian athletes; Marcel Danis takes 
over as Vice-Rector, Institutional Relations; Professor Harry Hill reads 
Shakespeare; FutureCar students excel. 


In Print 
New fiction by E. Annie Proulx; a collection of short stories by Denise 
Roig; a biography of Donald Barnes. 


Alumni Profile 
Paul Danylewich’s White Tiger Street Defense. 


Advancement 
Concordia proudly boasts about its Annual Giving success. 


Association News 
News from the Hong Kong, Ottawa, Toronto and Vancouver chapters; 
a call for Sir George Williams grads; Saguenay Disaster Fund. 


Class Acts 


Class Acts; In memoriam; Kudos; Chatterbox. 


Columnist 
Robert Czerny shares some by-the-numbers memories. 


Claire G. Cupples, PhD 
Associate Professor, Biology 





Professor's DNA “repair shop” 


VIS¢ stud if 


may help save human lives a 


“DNA is a genetic database that delines who we are, which is why it is so useful in crime solving,” says biology professor 
Claire Cupples of Concordia University. “Like any database, it must be up-to-date and error [ree.” Cupples’ research on DNA 
repair in the bacterium Escherichia coli contributes to a broader understanding of how certain enzymes snip out damaged 

sections ol genes and [ill in the gaps with correct genetic information, thus keeping the DNA “database” current and 
accurate. In time. this work may provide additional clues about why delects in DNA repair in human cells lead to cancer 
[hat is why the National Cancer Institute of Canada is funding Dr. Cupples’ research 
For Maria Koutroumanis, a trilingual second year MSc student in biochemistry, working with Dr. Cupples and being 
trained in the very latest molecular biology techniques represents *...an outstanding opportunity to get hands-on 
training in an environment that allows me to develop and prepare for the real world.” 
And there are other valid reasons Concordia is the right university for so many people: more than 160 under- 
graduate and graduate programs with strong reputations in business studies, communications, psychology 
line arts and engineering; a college system offering a personalized approach to education: a friendly 
atmosphere with professors who are known for their accessibility; a remarkable choice of programs on a 
lull- and part-time basis; and two campuses with a student body truly representative of Montreal’ 
diverse population. 
When vou consider that Concordia is also known for being in touch with the real world, vou can be 


assured that what you learn here will go farther out there 


Concordia 
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A wandering 
editor returns home 


’m not one much for citing the Bible, 
but it’s in Ecclesiastes where you'll find the 
oft-quoted “there is no new thing under 
the sun.” So here I find myself, freshly ap- 
pointed as editor of Concordia University 
Magazine, and somehow it all seems quite 
familiar to me under the summer sol. Of 
course it could be that I graduated from 
Concordia 11 years ago (11 years?) but it’s 
not as simple as that. There’s something 
very comfortable about this place, the 
people, Dr. Lowy, the alumni associations, 
Bishop Court (where my office is). I know 
it’s trite to say, but it feels like home. And 
it feels good to be back. 

Much has happened at Concordia 
since 1985, some good — such as the new 





library (hallelujah) — and some less so. 
But the University has maintained the at- 
mosphere I remember, at once intelligent 
and progressive, down-to-earth and lively. 
I’ve been too busy putting out the maga- 
zine to really begin enjoying the place 
again, but I expect to soon. 

The most exciting part of working on 
any publication is reading the stories that 
come in and dealing with the contributors. 
The sun may illuminate for you some 
familiar names here. Kathleen Hugessen 
(GrDip Journalism 93), my predecessor, 
couldn’t completely remove herself from 
the magazine she calls “my baby.” She de- 
serves the credit for organizing the line-up, 
which includes her own piece on Concor- 
dia’s ElderHostel program and its Jazz, 
Jazz, Jazz course. The program represents 
much of what Concordia is about: educa- 
tion with a twist, courses for those not of 
traditional university age, and Montreal 
culture. Kathleen had no influence on 
the selection of her story for our cover — 

I swear! It’s simply a fun read. 

When Kathleen passed the magazine to 
me — and I’m trying hard not to drop her 
“baby” — she had only one condition: that 





I keep using cartoonist Fred Serre (BA 
journalism 86). I happily obliged. I’ve long 









MMM. STILL A UTTLE 
Ti(- AT AROYNV THE ANKLES. 








HowhRip FILLS KATHLEeEN's SHOES 
THE VAY THE CARTDONIST VISITS... 


enjoyed his humour and I recently had the 
pleasure of meeting Fred, who moonlights 
between cartoon gigs as the associate edi- 
tor of the Canadian Police Association 
magazine CPA Express. I must admit it’s 

a bit scary encountering someone who'll 
soon distort my face into some caricature. 
Be gentle, Fred. 

Christine Lengvari (L BSc 72) represents 
a less-seen side of our school and our 
grads. From a conventional business back- 
ground Christine took an extraordinary 
route, ending up in South Africa and help- 
ing to start up and run a philanthropic 
lottery which helps communities in need. 
Writer Alison Ramsey (BA journalism 85), 
whose name is “no new thing” to the pages 
of Concordia University Magazine, found 
out that our grads indeed have an interna- 
tional reach. 

Another frequent contributor, Bronwyn 
Chester (GrDip journalism 88), lets us in 
on some self-defense secrets of Concordia 
grad Paul Danylewich (BA 91, GrDip 93) 
in the Alumni Profile. Danylewich’s White 
Tiger Street Defense provides a worthy 
remedy for an unfortunate societal 
malaise: the physical dangers too often 
faced by young women and children. We 
wish him luck as he tries to educate them 





MY WORD 





against would-be attackers and abductors. 

Journalism student and intern Sylvain 
Desjardins helped get this magazine orga- 
nized and brought together the News 
pieces. His assistance was much appreci- 
ated as deadlines approached. 

If there’s a common thread to all these 
pieces, it’s their connection to Concordia’s 
Journalism Department. Appropriately, 
Perry Greenbaum (BA journalism 96) was 
able to put his Concordia training to good 
use, evaluating the state of the program 
from which he recently graduated. The 
Journalism Department has produced 
some standouts — including our contribu- 
tors — but do “j-schools” belong in uni- 
versities? Read Perry’s article to find out. 

I'd love to hear any and all feedback 
from you — this issue features no Letters 
section because there were none to print. 
Please feel free to berate or praise me, the 
writers or the magazine. We want to know 
what you’re thinking. 

As the new editor of this magazine, my 
mandate does not include wholly creating 
something new under the sun; I intend to 
continue Kathleen’s tradition of bringing 
to your home a journal that’s informative, 
inventive and insightful, about your alma 
mater and fellow alumni. I’m going to 
have my work cut out trying to fill Kath- 
leen’s shoes (I know, because she left a pair 
in the office and darned if I couldn't get 
them on). I plan to let the magazine evolve 
over time, updating some sections and 
allowing our creative (and offbeat) design- 
ers, Andrew Condé and Chris Alleyne, to 
add some graphic improvements. 

Through Concordia University 
Magazine, | hope to shine some light on 
our achievements and make the University 
feel for you, as it does for me, like home. 


MN burd (ple — 


Howard Bokser, Editor 
MBA 1985 
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Concordian Olympians 


The Canadian Olympic team 
certainly felt the presence of 
Concordia University at the 
1996 Olympics in Atlanta. 
As reported in the June 96 
Concordia University 
Magazine, four sports admin- 
istration graduates made the 
trip south in July. But Hot- 
lanta also saw four Concordia 
students represent Canada in 
athletic events: judo specialists 
Michelle Buckingham, Ewan 
Beaton and Colin Morgan, 
and boxer Hercules Kyvelos. 
Welterweight (67 kg) 
Kyvelos, a marketing student 
at Concordia who has won 
eight Golden Glove titles, was 
named Canada’s outstanding 
boxer of 1995 and won a 
bronze medal at last year’s 
Pan American Games. He’s 
become a minor celebrity in 
Montreal’s Hellenic commu- 
nity: 450 people attended a 
pre-Olympics luncheon to 
help raise money for his train- 
ing. “I’ve been in the ring with 
some of the best boxers in the 
world,” the 21-year-old says, 
“but as an amateur boxer, the 





Olympics were the ultimate 
goal and biggest challenge!” 
Concordia does not have a 
judo team, but obviously 
the school has some capable 
judoists. Winnipeg native and 
fine arts student Ewan Beaton, 
27, is a Sandan (3rd-degree 
black belt) and is the reigning 
three-time Canadian cham- 
pion in the 60-kg weight class. 
Colin Morgan, born in Calgary 
22 years ago, will begin his so- 
ciology studies at Concordia 
this fall. He’s a 3rd Dan and 
placed third in the 78-kg cate- 
gory at this year’s Canadian 
championships. Colin’s twin 
brother, Keith, studies at 
McGill University and is also 
on the Canadian judo team. 
Michelle Buckingham, 27, 
is a Los Angeles, California, 
native who moved to Ottawa 
with her family in 1971. Buck- 
ingham finds time between her 
Spanish studies to practice 15 
hours a week. A Sandan, she 
fought in the 1992 games in 
Barcelona and hopes to again 
compete at the 2000 Olympics 
in Sydney, Australia. How did 
the 61-kg Buckingham find 





Herculean effort: Concordia’s Hercules Kyvelos prepares for 
the Atlanta Olympics. 


Atlanta? “Hot,” she says, “but 
it was an interesting environ- 
ment and the crowds were en- 
thusiastic.” 

Although none of the fight- 
ers fared well in competition, 
going to the games is a victory 
that few of us can hope to 
achieve. Way to go, gang. 

-SD 


Danis at the Helm 


Professor and politician. 
Marcel Danis (L BA poli. sci. 
65) has done it all. Add to that 
his new appointment as Con- 
cordia’s Vice-Rector, Institu- 
tional Relations, for a five-year 
term that began July 1. 

Danis replaces Dr. Harald 
Proppe, who had been the in- 
terim Vice-Rector Institutional 
Relations and Finance since 
July 1994. The portfolio was 
split up as part of an adminis- 
trative reorganization of the 
vice-rectorate, approved last 
fall by the Board of Governors, 
which will save Concordia 
$290,000 over the next two 
years. Larry English (BComm 
78) has been named Chief Fi- 
nancial Officer. 

Danis’s link to Concordia 
goes back to 1965 when he 
received a BA in political sci- 
ence from Loyola College. He 
also holds an MA in political 
science from Fordham Univer- 
sity, New York (1966), anda 
licence en droit from the Uni- 
versité de Montréal (1971). In 
1968 Danis returned to his 
alma mater as sessional lec- 
turer, and in 1971 he became 
an assistant professor in politi- 
cal science and subsequently 
an associate professor in 1977. 

Still at Concordia, Danis 
was Vice-Dean, Academic 
Planning, for the Faculty of 
Arts and Science from 1994 
to 1995, and was Vice-Dean, 
Administrative Affairs, for 
the same faculty in 1995-96. 
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A member of the Queen’s 
Privy Council, Danis sat as a 
Conservative MP for the riding 
of Verchéres from 1984 to 
1993. He served in the Mul- 
roney government as House 
of Commons Deputy Speaker 
(1982-90), Deputy House 
Leader, Minister of State 
Youth, Minister of State 
Fitness and Amateur Sport 
(1990-91) and Minister of 
Labour (1991-93). 

Danis says a return to 
politics remains a possibility, 
“but not for the next five years 
since | have the intention of 
finishing my term.” The first 
challenge Danis expects his 
new position will provide is 
to find original ways to fund 
the university. He reports 
Concordia is actively cultivat- 
ing donors in preparation for 
its capital campaign. 

Danis hopes to develop 
closer ties with the federal 
and provincial governments. 
He also aims to improve 
Concordia’s public relations 
and ameliorate human rela- 
tions within the school, and 
to “make people proud to 
work at the University.” 

=D 


Listening 
to Shakespeare 


When Concordia English 
professor Harry Hill first read 
Shakespeare’s controversial 
lost poem, A Funeral Elegy, 
on the Internet, he had mixed 
feelings. 

Originally Hill disliked the 
600-line poem, which mourns 
the passing of a young man, 
William Peter, murdered in a 
tavern brawl and loved by the 
poet. Eventually, after studying 
the poem, it grew on Hill so 
much that he recorded his read- 
ing of it at Concordia’s Concert 
Hall onto a 26-minute CD. He 
now calls the work beautiful — 
an existential poem with a 
‘modern sensibility. 

Hill is used to mixed emo- 
tions. He loves teaching, but 
he is also an actor and he says 
he can’t possibly choose one 
profession over the other. He 
performs on stage, radio, TV 
and in movies. “I couldn’t pos- 
sibly teach and not act,” he 
says. “You meet strangers and 
they ask you what you do and 
it is very hard to reply.” 

Hill is also the author of 
A Voice for Theatre (Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1985), 


Harry Hill 








Holly’s Visit (a novel) and A 
Book of Shits (short stories). 

A native of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, Hill is not like other 
Old World scholars who were 
horrified at the thought that 
A Funeral Elegy, with its 
plainer style, might be authen- 
tic Shakespeare. Even though 
the poem was signed W.S., its 
actual writer was never clearly 
identified because Elizabethan 
publishers were careless about 
authorship. 

It was Donald W. Foster of 
Vassar College in Poughkeep- 
sie, New York, who found the 
elegy at Oxford University’s 
Bodleian Library. With the 
help of a computer program 
he created called Shaxicon, 
Foster entered the works of 
several Elizabethan writers to 
compare style and syntax and 
after six years of work was 
able to prove the poem was 
100 percent Shakespeare's. 

As final recognition of the 
poem’s authenticity, Hill says 
two of three leading Shake- 
speare anthologies will now 
include the elegy in their next 
publications, which are re- 
vised about every five years. 

Hill’s reading of A Funeral 
Elegy can be purchased for $14 
by sending a cheque or money 
order to Elegy, Concordia 
University, Loy HB 309, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, 


Que., H4B 1R6. 
-SD 


The future is now for 
engineering students 


Concordia University remains 
in the race for the FutureCar 
Challenge, a two-year compe- 
tition between students from 
12 of North America’s top 
engineering schools vying to 
create an environmentally 
friendly, fuel-efficient car. 
Concordia’s team, com- 


prised of students from the most teams have 25 to 30 


Faculty of Engineering and people working on their pro- 
Computer Science, represents 
the only Canadian institution 
chosen from about 35 appli- 


cants from across North 


totypes, with up to $100,000 
funding for components; Con- 
cordia’s 13-student team had 
only $15,000 to spend. Adding 
America. Each school is 
challenged to triple the fuel 


in the cost of the original car, 
Metrakos estimates they have 
economy of a mid-size car to 
80 miles per gallon (21 km per 
litre). For the past year, the 
Concordia team has been 


received $50,000 in corporate 
and government contributions 
in the first year. 

Until next June, the Concor- 
actively revamping a Dodge 
Intrepid into a “future car.” 


dia team will work unrelent- 


| aoe ingly to make their prototype 
a oe TS “ > y S ) on - «cc y* 
The contest is being spon the best of the dozen. “With 


S 2 yV , > a \ j as Xx = . » 
sored by Energy, Mines & Re our design,” Metrakos says 
sources Canada, ¢ ‘US. ~ « r 
Sse es ada ind the U.S confidently, “there's no reason 
Department of Energy and the 


U.S. Council for Automotive 
Research, an umbrella group 


why Concordia shouldn’t win 
next year.” -SD 


Students engineering car 


representing the Big Three 
of tomorrow. 








American automakers. 
All 12 uni- 
versities had 
their prototypes 
scrutinized 
in Dearborn, 
Michigan, from 
June 15 to 25, 
at the first of 
two design and 
performance eval- 
uations. The sec- 
ond takes place Cure SkARSTEDT 
next June. 
Although Concordia came 
in fifth place overall, its car was 





Concordia University Magazine 
welcomes readers’ comments. 
Letters should include the 
writer's full name, address, 
school(s), degree(s) and year(s) 
of graduation for alumni 
Letters may be edited for 
length and clarity. 
Correspondence should be 
sent to the Editor, Office of 
Alumni Affairs, Concordia 
University, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
BC-101, Montreal, Que., 

H3G 1M8 


voted first in consumer accep- 
tance. Student project coordi- 
nator George Metrakos (BEng 
94) says the 12 automobiles 
were judged by regular con- 
sumers who appreciated the 
Concordia car’s standard fea- 
tures, such as a full-size trunk 
and spare tire — competing 
universities had eliminated the 
spare to store batteries and 
other mechanics. 

“Our aim was to be in 


the top five, and we achieved 
Fax: (514) 848-2826 


e-mail: howardb@coral. 
concordia.ca 


that,” Metrakos says. He 
emphasizes that Concordia’s 
ranking is significant since 
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Show your pride 





WH he official Concordia University frame is 
now available through this special offer. 
No need to procrastinate any longer, this 
frame is ready to use and “framing 
friendly.” Polished gold with burgundy 
mats emblazoned with the University 


*” e 


My 


crest, these frames are available in French 


gs ancordta St] NUe, 


or English. 


Act now, dust off the sheepskin and Hauer Dop 
display your academic achievement with 
pride. Mail or fax the enclosed order 


. Pachelor Wr Zyy; 
. . e : 7 wi 
form today! Or avoid shipping duties torones 


and pick up your frame at the University 
Bookstores or the Office of Alumni 
Affairs. (1463 Bishop St. Room 101). 
Order now by completing the coupon 
and mail or fax to: 


Office of Alumni Affairs 

Concordia University 

1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd West 

Suite BC 101, Montreal, Qc, H3G 1M8 





Tel: 514-848-3819 
Fax: 514-848-2826 


Name: 


Telephone: ahie (Oo) alero)cents| 


Address: cy UNIVER SITY 
City: 
Province: Postal Code: 





PAYMENT: 
Cheque (made payable to Concordia University) Visa _J MasterCard _j 


Card Number: Expiry: Signature: 


Qty Description Price 
English Frame $45.00 
French Frame $45.00 


Insured Shipping and Handling (Canada) $ 8.50 $ 8.50 





SubTotal 
Canadian Residents add 7% GST 
Quebec Residents add 6.5% PST 


Please allow 6 weeks for delivery Total 





IN PRINT 


Something you ve heard of, 


something you (probably) haven't 


Concordia University Magazine 
receives many books in the 
post, usually from authors and 
publishers looking for some 
recognition. June was typical, 
with the receipt of two worthy 
Montreal publications: 

A Quiet Night and a Perfect 
End (Nuage Editions, 1995, 
$14.95), a collection of short 
stories by Denise Roig (BA 
creative writing 94); and A 
Gentleman and a Scholar 
(Shoreline, 1996, $19.95), a 
biography of educator Donald 
S. Barnes (S BA psychology 
65) by Sharen McDonald. 
What differed this time round 
was the inclusion of a novel 
already receiving much atten- 


tion elsewhere, Accordion 
Crimes (Scribner, 1996, 
$33.00) by E. Annie Proulx 
(S MA history 73). 





Proulx’s 1993 novel The 
Shipping News, a narrative of 
love and redemption set on 
the Newfoundland coast, ac- 
complished the rare trick of 
gaining both critical accolade 
— it won the Pulitzer Prize 
and the National Book Award 





and popular success — 
over | million copies were 
sold. Proulx returns with 

a different kind of volume. 
Accordion Crimes follows 
events surrounding 
an accordion made 
in Sicily in 1890 

as it passes 

through the 

hands of a series 

of American immi- ek, 
grants, It’s a grim 

picture of racism and broken 
dreams, one which the Globe 
and Mail calls “a tale of de- 
struction.” The reviews have 
been mostly rave. 

The American-born Proulx, 
also author of the short fiction 
collection Heart Songs and 
Other Stories (1988) and the 
novel Postcards (1992), gradu- 
ated from Sir George Williams 
in 1973 and recently moved 
from Vermont to Wyoming. 

Another Concordian author 
originally from south of the 
border, Denise Roig, has called 
Montreal home since 1989. 
Both a past contributor to 
and subject of this magazine 


A Unie Night ana. Perfek i 


. 





ats yD hig 





(“Painting the Town Read,” 
March 1996), Roig has re- 
ceived glowing praise for her 
work of short stories, A Quiet 
Night and a Perfect End. The 
Montreal Gazette de- 
scribed it as a “startling 
first collection”; Quill 
e Quire selected it 
among the best Cana- 

dian fiction of 1995. 

The 11 stories cover 

Chinese-cooking lessons, 
trips to the mountains and a 
teenage girl’s encounter with a 
group of fundamentalist fish- 
ermen, among other topics. 
Throughout, themes of family 
and love prevail, all handled in 
an adult manner. 

Denise Roig has been writ- 
ing professionally for 20 years. 
As well, she reviews books for 
CBC Radio’s “Home Run,” 
co-organizes the Urban Wan- 
derers Reading Series, edits for 
Hochelaga Press, and teaches 
magazine writing and editing 
at Concordia. 

Teaching was the life’s work 
of Sir George Williams gradu- 
ate Donald Barnes. Sharen 
McDonald's A Gentleman 
and a Scholar pays tribute to 
Barnes's career as teacher and 
vice-principal at Macdonald 
High and principal of Hudson 
High, both schools in the 
Lakeshore School Board on 
Montreal's West Island. Born 
and raised in London, Eng- 
land, Barnes emigrated to 
Canada in the 1950s. He sig- 
nificantly affected both stu- 
dents and peers as instructor 
and administrator until his 
retirement in 1994, McDonald 
describes how this man effec- 








tively faced the mounting 
challenges of highschool 
teachers today. The Forward 
wrote that the book is “a fine 
portrayal of one outstanding 
educator... and a tribute to 
caring and dedicated educa- 
tors everywhere.” 


A GenHeman 
and a scholar 


Sharen WcDonald 


Sharen McDonald is a native 
of Montreal and a graduate of 
McGill University — she also 
took some courses in Concor- 
dia’s library studies program 
— and is herself an educator. 
She coached Team Canada at 
the World Debating Champi- 
onships in New Zealand in 
1994. Her other book, Self- 
Starters (1985), concerns 
women born between 1940 


and 1950. 
— HSB 
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Here are just two of twenty good reasons to be a lifetime 


At $20, 

your lifetime 
alumni ID card 
is the best deal 
in town! Show 
your pride — 
become a card- 
carrying grad! 








GONCOrHa AWM 


iD. Gardnolder 


’ on-campus 


LIBRARY ACCESS & 
BORROWING PRIVILEGES 


Continue to use the vast resources 
of the Concordia Libraries and 
Media Centre, including the Vanier 
Library at Loyola and the Webster 
Library at Sir George. 848-7706." 





CONCORDIA / BANK OF 
MONTREAL MASTERCARD 


Now with AirMiles or FirstHome 
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e-mail: alumni@coral.concordia.ca. 


To obtain your Alumni ID Card, fill 
out the application form on this page, 
and mail it with a cheque for $20, 
payable to Concordia University, to: 
Concordia University Office of 
Alumni Affairs, Suite BC-101, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montréal, Québec, H3G IM8 


(Please allow three weeks for delivery) 
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Christine Lengvari 
turned an illegal 
South African 
lottery into a 
windfall for 
communities 


PiCkiINg a 


“Maverick” wouldn't be the first word that comes to 
mind when meeting Christine Lengvari. Perched in her 
modern 19th-floor offices in Montreal's Place Ville Marie, 
holder of a BSc in psychology from Loyola (1972), an 
MBA, two graduate diplomas in business and a chartered 
accountancy designation, she appears quite comfortable in 
the conservative world of commerce. Yet how else to 
describe someone who moved to South Africa during 
apartheid, started up an illegal lottery to aid struggling 
black communities, then moved back to Montreal in 1995 
when so many were going in the other direction? 
“Trendsetter” is how she wryly puts it. 

Lengvari's transformation from accountant to social 
activist began on a holiday to South Africa in 1988. 
Unexpectedly, she experienced a deep pull toward the 
people, the climate and the land. At the time she was a 
management faculty member at McGill University; within 
the year Lengvari returned to South Africa for a longer stop 
and landed a job as a lecturer at the University of Natal in 
Durban. Though apartheid was still in place, the mood of 
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the beleaguered country was hopeful — F.W. de Klerk was 
elected president a week after her arrival. Yet only after 
Lengvari was hired to run the country’s first and only 
computerized lottery two years into her stay did she think 
to herself, “That's why I’m here!” 

Today Lengvari, 45, is COO and director of the life 
insurance and estate planning company Lengvari Financial 
Inc. But back in May 1992 she was certainly taking a risk 
accepting the top post of the non-profit organization 
Operation Jumpstart Association (OJA). There was no 
guarantee the new venture would be successful and, worse, 
all lotteries and gambling — except horse racing — were 
illegal throughout South Africa. 

A group of politicians and business people from the 
KwaZulu-Natal region had formed Operation Jumpstart 
(subsequently the parent to lottery administrator OJA) in 
an attempt to stimulate the area's moribund economy. 
KwaZulu-Natal, located on the country’s northwestern coast, 
is the site of the largest port in the southern hemisphere, in 


Durban, yet it’s also home to hundreds of communities that 


9 







lack basic facilities. 
Stagnant water sup- 
plies and open-pit 
toilets spread disease; 
thousands of pre- 
schoolers jam into 
grossly inadequate 
home-based daycares 
(called créches); most 
adults lack skills and 
thus opportunities to 
earn a living. 

“Operation 
Jumpstart was pro- 
moting mega-projects 
such as the Durban 
convention centre,” 
says Lengvari, “but 
they realized those 
projects wouldn't 
create jobs for 
unskilled labour.” OJA’s mandate: to create a lottery whose 
profits would fund a large number of small-scale community 
projects. Each community would have to prove its commit- 
ment by raising 10 percent of the funds themselves, then 
hire local workers whenever possible. 

Community cooperation for the project was remarkable. 
The Durban-area business people and politicians reached 
into their own pockets for 500,000 
rand (one rand, like a Canadian 
dollar, buys a cup of coffee) as 
collateral. The OJA team forewent 
immediate compensation. At a 
time when apartheid still ruled 
and the two major political parties 
were at loggerheads, Lengvari notes, 
“It was one of the first exercises 
where the rival IFP {Inkatha 
Freedom Party] and ANC [African National Congress] sat 
down together.” The mayor of Durban managed to win the 
approval of another key group: established, influential 
Durban families, many of whom controlled local businesses. 

Lengvari studied lottery types and selected one unknown 
to KwaZulu-Natal, but wildly popular elsewhere. The “Pick 


6” system used by Natal Lotto — the name selected for the 





lottery — is akin to Lotto Quebec's 6/49, where customers 
choose their favourites from a series of numbers. (The 6/49 
is by far Canada’s most lucrative lottery, pulling in more 
than $600 million annually.) 

Natal Lotto had some luck of its own. It was discovered 
that 200 integrated machines used for off-track betting 
were originally lottery equipment modified for the races. 


Lengvari immediately struck a deal with the racing 





Christine Lengvari and emcee Peter Chamberlain enjoying Natal Lotto’s success. 





organization known as TAB 
(Totaliser Agency Board). 
Although government 
cooperation seemed unlikely 
given that lotteries were 
unlawful, some backroom 
deal-making led to tacit 
approval, allowing Natal 
Lotto to rent TAB machines. 

There remained the politi- 
cal realities. The referendum 
to determine if blacks could 
obtain the vote for the first 
time was held shortly before 
the lottery got under way. If 
blacks were denied the vote, 
“Tl would have dropped the 
plans,’ Lengvari says. “I 
would have had to leave the 
country because that would 
have meant South Africa was 
going backward instead of forward.” The referendum 
results, of course, eventually led to blacks gaining the right 
to vote. 

As the first draw approached, a rumour began: the police 
would shut the lottery down the day of the draw. “We heard 
it was the flip of a coin,” says Lengvari. “Either they would 
go for a coffee or close it down.” 

Caffeine, apparently, won out. 
On Friday, October 9, 1992, the 
much-hyped first draw of Natal __ 
Lotto took place at a Durban mall. 
The energetic host of a local radio 
station, Peter Chamberlain, emceed 
the half-hour pre-draw entertain- 
ment show (which became a weekly 
trademark) and announced the 
winning numbers. Sales that first 
week reached 459,000 rand and the jackpot exceeded 
200,000 rand. 

After a slow start, sales spurted. An astounding 6.5- 
million-rand jackpot was up for grabs in September 1994. 
By then, Natal Lotto ticket booths had increased to about 
300 locations, and draw-day lineups formed in discount 
shops, pharmacies and unlikely locations including shops 
that sell Biltong (sliced smoked meats such as ostrich and 
kudu). Impressed by KwaZulu-Natal’s success, the South 
African government will soon change the law barring 
lotteries. 

Who buys the lottery tickets? The typical player is city- 
based, white, male, over 30. Who benefits? Natal Lotto’s 
profits flow to black-populated impoverished outlying 
areas. With half of each week’s ticket sales going to prizes, 
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OJA allocates 10 percent 
to run the lottery and the 
remaining 40 percent to 
community projects. 

If its application is in 
order, a community can 
receive a cheque from 
OJA within two weeks. 

In 1993, Natal Lotto’s first 
full year, 14 projects were 
approved. In 1994, there 
were 51. More than 200 
projects totaling more 
than 30 million rand had 
been completed or 
approved by late Spring 
of 1996. 

The community projects 
are what OJA is all about. 
Each has its story. 

“At the inauguration of 
a project, the opening ceremony takes the whole day,’ 
recounts Lengvari. The first undertaking funded by Natal 
Lotto was a water distribution system in KwaNgwanase (on 
the Mozambique border). After the 220,000-rand project 
was completed, a long celebration was planned with 
singing, dancing and a feast, to be capped by Lengvari turn- 
ing on a tap with water gushing forth. Clever idea, except 
the generator had been switched 
on early in the day and by the 
time Lengvari tugged on the valve, 
the power — and the tap — had 
run dry. 

Another project funded by the 
lottery resulted in 100 toilets built 
by one community. The people 
from the community had been 
trained to construct VIP (ventilat- 
ed improved pit) toilets, designed to trap disease-carrying 
flies. But when the technology was passed to a neighbouring 
community, unaware of the reasoning behind the design, the 
builders “improved” the toilets, freeing the dangerous flies to 
enter and leave. Afterward, all projects were more closely 
monitored. 

The projects can cost as little as 7,200 rand; only a handful 
top 200,000 rand. It doesn’t take much cash to bring a lot 
of good to a community. An 87,000-rand sports field pro- 
duced 6,600 man-days of work. As with other OJA projects, 
the sports field unexpectedly blossomed into another year’s 
work when the community decided to expand on the original 
plans and was then funded by local government. 

The bulk of the money is for buildings such as créches, 
classrooms and community centres. “Their birthrate is high 
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South African children such as these are Natal Lotto’'s true winners. 





— not like here,” says 
Lengvari in Montreal. “It’s 
actually frightening. There 
are 80 to 90 children ina 
classroom. There will never 
be enough créches.” 

Lengvari recently 
returned to Montreal — 
the stagnant economy 
couldn't faze her after her 
South African experience. 
She’s one example of a 
Concordia graduate who's 
made an impact outside 
of Canada, in a non-tradi- 
tional endeavour. But she 
was drawn home to be 
with her family and help 
run their company. The 
former board member 
of the Loyola Alumni 
Association is very much a part of the cityscape: a presence 
at both English language universities, a successful local 
business person — she even reached to Lotto Quebec when 
looking for a prototype for Natal Lotto. But Lengvari’s 
connection to South Africa remains. 

Although Natal Lotto continues to flourish — it now 
runs twice a week — Lengvari is aware that constructing 
buildings and bringing electricity 
and water to remote communities 
answers only part of the needs; 
upkeep and adding new equipment 
continues to be a drain on resources. 
To respond to this and maintain 
ties to the land she loves, Lengvari 
has established a fundraising link 
between the Montreal and Durban 
Rotary Clubs. She has already set 





any one project will be given a maximum 


the parameters 
of $10,000 in funding, and all must have approval from OJA. 


“We need supplies for schools and preschools,” says 
Lengvari, a hint of an acquired South African accent still in 
her words. “Tables, chairs, toys. I’ve already received an 
application to equip a science lab built by OJA.” Lengvari 
says that because South Africa was the focus of the world 
for so long — for mostly negative reasons — “There was a 
lot of funding available for developmental projects in rural 
communities. Much of that has now dried up.” She adds, 
“Ten thousand dollars is not a huge amount of money, but 
it will make a difference.” Just like Christine Lengvari. 


Alison Ramsey (BA journalism 86) is a Montreal freelance 


writer and editor who takes more than her share of chances. 
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BY PERRY J. GREENBAUM 
PHOTOS LINDA RUTENBURG 


My idea is to recognize that journalism is one of the great and intellectual 
professions; to encourage, elevate and educate in a practical way the present 


and, still more, future members of the profession. 
— Joseph Pulitzer, 1902 





oseph Pulitzer, the renowned American newspaper magnate, had lofty ideals. During 

Pulitzer’s time, muckraking and yellow journalism was the newspaper standard. To 

call journalism “one of the great and intellectual professions” took some audacity. 

But Pulitzer was intent on raising journalism’s level of respectability to that of 

medicine and the law. His prescription: Open up a school of journalism to educate 
students not only in the ABCs of the craft but in ethics and morality as well. Pulitzer 
endowed the Columbia School of Journalism in New York in 1904 — its doors opened 
in 1913. (He went on to establish the Pulitzer Prize, for achievements in journalism, 
literature and music, in 1911.) Other journalism schools in the United States and 
Canada followed. 

Despite Pulitzer’s high-minded aspirations, the public perception of journalism 
remains unfavourable, and some in today’s university community question journalism 
schools’ place in the halls of academia, arguing that these schools are merely factories 
for media outlets. Yet perhaps more than ever, given the information explosion of 
the past 20 years, the public requires journalists who can intelligently interpret and 
deliver information. 

Enn Raudsepp directed Concordia’s Journalism Department from 1993 to 1996 
Concordia Journalism Department's Enn Raudsepp wants (he’s recently been promoted to Vice-Dean, Academic & Planning, for the Faculty 
students to become intelligent information gatherers. of Arts and Science, and he remains a professor in the department). He defends the 





university presence of j-schools (as journalism schools are known). “We want to train 

students to become intelligent information gatherers,’ Raudsepp says, “and that means 
Over 90 years since looking at the legal, ethical, social, economic and political context of an issue. Infor- 
Joseph Pulitzer dreamed mation does not exist in isolation.” 
‘ . Concordia’s journalism program, which celebrates its twenty-first birthday this 
of transforming his September, offers courses such as History of Journalism, Press and the Law, and 
profession through Media Ethics to tackle the subject’s philosophical and intellectual side. First-year 
students are drilled in the essentials: writing for an audience, getting published, 


education, Concordia’s 
working with editors, and the subtleties of feature writing. In the second and third 


Journalism Department years, writing workshops and hands-on courses like Radio News, Desktop Publishing 
struggles with the and TV News provide pragmatism. 

: . . Raudsepp says the trick in formulating a curriculum is to “arrive at a balance 
questions of ethics, jobs between intellectual skills and employment skills.” If too much emphasis is placed 
and i ary existence on the practical, he warns, “we'll become a trade school”; if too much emphasis is 
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concentrated on theory, “we'll become an adjunct of the com- 
munications department. Journalism is journalism because it 
has a professional side.” 

Raudsepp acknowledges Concordia, like other schools in 
Canada, is grappling with the issue of ethics. “Journalists have 
a bigger role than just transmitting information,” he explains. 
“How do you decide what information should be passed on? 
Journalists need to be reliable, trustworthy.” 

Concordia professor Sheila Arnopoulos (MA 82), who 
taught media ethics last year (and has been teaching at 
Concordia since 1982), advocates a social activism approach 
to journalism — writing about issues like child abuse, breast 
cancer or wife battering — to raise public awareness. Although 
the issues may change and are always open to debate, time at 
school allows students to reflect and 
think clearly about them. Unlike 
other disciplines that may deal 
with abstract issues, journalists are 
‘dealing with human drama as it 
unfolds. 

Samana Siddiqui, 21, a third-year 
journalism student, agrees. She feels 
a journalist’s role is to hold a mirror 
to society through the art of writing. Not a fan of objectivity, 
Siddiqui believes “journalists should not be robots just 
collecting information. We should look how we can improve 
society.” Siddiqui would like to eventually teach a course to 
journalism students in media ethics at the university level 
after garnering some experience in the field. She spent the 
summer at the Montreal Gazette as an intern. 

If the public mood is an omen, Raudsepp, Arnopoulos, 
Siddiqui and others have much work in attaining Pulitzer’s 
desire to elevate journalism’s esteem. A recent Gallup poll in 


“Journalists should not be 
robots just collecting information. 
We should look how we can 


improve society.” 
Samana Siddiqui 





Wee 





the United States found that journalism ranks far below banking 
and the number of 





and police work in public confidence 
people who rate journalists highly in terms of ethics and 
honesty dropped from an already low 31 percent in 1985 to 
22 percent in 1993. The numbers in Canada are similar. 

It may be surprising to learn, then, that journalism at 
Concordia (and elsewhere) remains a popular draw for 
students, with over 400 applicants yearly for 80 undergraduate 
and diploma spaces (see sidebar). 

“I knew I wanted to go to Concordia and its journalism 
and communication studies program since I was in Grade 6,” 
says Natalie Van den Bosch, 20, a second-year undergraduate 
student in the broadcast journalism specialization. She rec- 
ommends the program be combined with another degree to 
make it more relevant. Van den Bosch 
plans an MBA after journalism, then 
(she hopes) it’s off to the world of 
broadcasting. “If you're going to be a 
journalist, you've got to know how to 
write, but you have to write about 
something in particular.” Van den 
Bosch’s concern about her long-term 
job prospects are typical. 

Although Raudsepp sympathizes with the students’ dilemma 
of finding a job, he does not agree that employment should be 
the raison détre of a university education. “I see nothing 
wrong with turning out graduates even though they do not 
get jobs.” 

Jobs, jobs, jobs: the mantra of the era. It’s difficult to get 
students fired up about ethical issues when securing a job is 
often their main focus. Though work remains scarce, without 
a journalism degree the chances of being engaged by a news- 
paper are practically nil. “We rarely hire people who have not 


The petitions keep on coming from wannabe 
journalists. In a yearly ritual that ends on 
March 1, about 300 applicants pour into the 
third-floor journalism office of the Loyola 
campus’s Bryan Building. Only 60 will be 


accepted into the first year of Concordia’s 
undergraduate program — between 35 and 
40 graduate annually. In the one-year grad- 
uate diploma program, the ratio of five to 
one holds, with 20 places for about 100 
applicants. 

In the last 21 years, three men have led 


The ABC's of J-School 


the program: David Oancia, a former 
journalist with the Montreal Star, was the 
school's first director (1975-78). Lindsay 
Crysler, a mainstay at the department, was 
director from 1978-93 and again since July. 
Enn Raudsepp was at the helm from 1993 to 
1996. 

The school boasts hundreds of graduates 
since the program began in 1975. Alumni 
luminaries include Caroline Van Viaardingen 
(BA 84), CFCF-TV; Andrew Carter (BA 84), 
CHOM-FM; Jamie Orchard (BA 91), CFCF-TV; 
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Geoff Baker (BA 91), the Montreal Gazette; 
and Ron Charles, CBC-TV (Toronto), who left 
Concordia in 1989 before receiving his degree. 
Concordia is one of only six schools in 
Canada that offer an English-language 
journalism program. King’s College in Halifax, 
Carleton University, Ryerson University, 
the University of Western Ontario and the 
University of Regina round out the list. The 
Université du Québec a Montréal grants the 
only French-language journalism degree 
in Canada. 
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Student Natalie Van den Bosch knew she was headed to Concordia’s journalism program “since | was in Grade 6.” 


been to journalism school,” says Catherine Wallace, city editor 
of the Gazette. “At the very least the programs provide basic 
training.” 

Wallace says that she looks for certain characteristics when 
hiring summer interns, the most important being critical 
thinking and an insatiable curiosity — “the need to know 
about everything.” She describes a good journalist as “thinking 
two steps ahead” of where the story 
is going. 

Arnopoulos, a former reporter 
for the Montreal Star (which folded 
in 1979), admits that students often 
enter the journalism program with 
the illusion they will be working 
for a large broadcaster upon gradu- 

ation. She tells them to look else- 
where. “Students should consider jobs in small newspapers, in 
smaller towns.” Arnopoulos adds, “A lot of our graduates end 
up in the ‘boonies, and they love it.” 

As mainstream media no longer are the viable employment 
destinations they once were, students have begun finding jobs 
in smaller specialized outlets, called “narrowcasting,’ the 
antithesis of broadcasting. In Canada and the U.S., hundreds 
of local cable television channels and an abundance of maga- 
zines focussing on particular interests — from biking to com- 
puters — have surfaced in the 1990s. 
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The number of people who rate 
journalists highly in terms of 
ethics and honesty dropped 


from an already low 31 percent 
in 1985 to 22 percent in 1993. 





There still exists the occasional traditional media opportu- 
nity. Geoff Baker (BA journalism 91) joined the Montreal 
Gazette as a reporter shortly after completing a summer 
internship there in 1991, Baker won a National Newspaper 
Award in 1995 for spot news reporting and is now the beat 
writer for the resurrected Montreal Alouettes CFL football 
team. He credits Concordia’s j-school with preparing him for 
his career. “School gave me a chance 
to experiment and get into a lot of the 
theory behind journalism,’ he says. 
“Events move so quickly here. Often 
you don't have time to think or 
reflect.” 

Some experts in the field, however, 
such as former Gazette publisher Clark 
Davey, wonder if three years of study- 
ing journalism is too much. “Somebody with average intelli- 
gence can learn the basic rudiments of journalism in six 
months,” he says. With over four decades of journalism 
behind him, including stints as publisher of the Ottawa 
Citizen, Vancouver Sun and Montreal Gazette, Davey also 
carries the distinction of having been in the first journalism 
graduating class in Canada, from the University of Western 
Ontario in 1948. 

Davey, who calls himself a traditionalist, says it is prefer- 


able for an aspiring journalist to get a degree or experience 
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Montreal Gazette reporter Geoff Baker, a 1991 graduate, won a National Newspaper Award in 1995 and is now the beat writer 


for the Montreal Alouettes. 


in a particular field like religion or business and then go 
on to journalism graduate school. “In undergraduate 
courses, students spend too much time on journalism- 
related subjects and not enough on academic subjects.” 
Not all agree. Stuart Adam, dean of arts at Carleton 
University and former director of Carleton’s well-regarded 
journalism program, defends undergraduate journalism 
degrees. He says students “come 


liberal education, at its inception, was intended “basical- 


ly for a practical life. It was not a preface for a special- 


ized life, but a life of citizenship.” Though the concept of 


“citizenship” may today be archaic, responsibility to the 
public and acting morally remain concerns of j-schools. 
Nevertheless, teaching the ethics of journalism has had 
mixed results, Adam says. “We have a lot of work to do 


on that subject.” 


with a passion to write,’ which Adam contends journalists The debate will likely keep 


should be seized by educators and 
nurtured rather than dismissed. 


have a method and process 


alive. Pulitzer’s battle for 


respectability has not yet 


The university community itself as valid as that of any other been won. Still, journalism has 


has to be educated on the inner 
dynamics and complexities of jour- 


formal discipline, such as 


a unique role to play in society, 


not only informing but record- 


nalism practice. “Journalism must history OF physics. ing “history on the run,” says 


integrate with the intellectual cul- 
ture of the 
university,’ Adam contends, “and in particular, the 
humanistic social sciences.” Journalists have a method 
and process as valid as that of any other formal disci- 
pline, such as history or physics. “The problem,” he says, 
“is that journalists don’t have time to be reflective.” Adam, 
who has written extensively on this subject, insists that 
journalism is a way of narrating the here and now, “a way 
of apprehending and constructing the world.” 

Defending its practical side, Adam argues that classical 





Sheila Arnopoulos, with no 
time to get the liquid paper out or reflect deeply as 
events shape our future. The armchair pundits will have 


their say tomorrow. 


The Journalism Department has a Web page on the 
Internet: 
http://artsci-ccwin.concordia.ca/journalism/journ. html 


Perry Greenbaum (BA journalism 96) is a Montreal 


freelance writer and recent journalism graduate. 
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Concordias re’s something different about this class. It’s being held in 
the Russell Breen Senate Chamber on Loyola Campus, but 
that’s not unusual. Almost all the seats are filled. Again, not 

Elderhostel unusual. There’s an overhead projector and an up-to-date 
4) audiovisual system with laser-disc player and a couple of 

program offers monitors. Still nothing untoward in this age of high-tech- 


nology teaching aids. 
Even a cursory glance at the students, though, reveals the 
seniors summer difference. There is not a single eager young undergraduate 
just out of high school. Instead, these students are all “of a 
certain age.” While Concordia prides itself on its number of 
courses and all that mature students, a class composed entirely of such is hardly 
the norm. 

There’s a simple explanation. This is one of the group of 
Elderhostel participants who descend on Concordia each 
summer. For a week, they will live in residence, take regular 
classes and explore the magnificent city in which they find 


Jazz, Jazz, Jazz 


themselves. 
Elderhostel was begun in 1975 by American social 
activist and educator Marty Knowlton. He had been 
by Kathleen Hugessen impressed with the youth hostel system he had seen in 
Europe and wanted to create something similar for seniors, 
photos by Van Schmock & adding to it an educational component. Twenty-one years 


Gros Moineau later, Elderhostel boasts programs in more than 50 countries, 





all Canadian provinces and territories and every U.S. state. 
More than 300,000 people took part in its offerings last year. 
Elderhostel Canada was officially constituted in 1986 and 


> Concordia, through the sponsorship of its Leisure Studies 
x c) department, has been an Elderhostel site since. “We have 
- one of the best university-based Elderhostels in Canada,” says 


Judy Swedburg, who started as the Concordia coordinator 
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The brass: volunteer campus coordinator Audrey Collier, Concordia Music Department chair Andrew Homzy, and Judy Swedburg, 
Quebec Regional Director for Elderhostel Canada, organize the Jazz, Jazz, Jazz course. 


and is now Quebec Regional Director for Elderhostel 
Canada. 

The Elderhostel office in Hingston Hall is a tiny space 
filled with the clutter of organization, too many people, a 
quantity of feline portraiture (Swedburg is a cat lover) and 
a ceaselessly ringing telephone. Routinely occupying this 
space — created, according to legend, by knocking a wall 





out from between two closets — are Swedburg, part-time 
secretary Judy Zoppi and volunteer campus coordinator 
Audrey Collier. There are non- 
stop comings and goings of 
other volunteers, faculty, 
participants and friends of the 
program. When the going gets 
heavy, the standard response 
from all concerned is sit down, 
lean back and laugh. 

In five Elderhostel excursions, 
Collier, 68, has travelled as far 
as St. Vincent in the Caribbean 
and France. After moving to 
Montreal from British Columbia in 1988, she came on as a 
volunteer host and is still at the job. “Audrey’s like Trivial 
Pursuit personified,’ says Zoppi. “She always has an 
answer. Elderhostel relies heavily on an army of volunteers, 
all of Elderhostel age, who act as gofers, teach the ins and 
outs of the Montreal transit system, lead tours, answer 
questions and generally smooth the way for their charges. 

Participants arrive on Sunday afternoon and stay until 
the following Saturday. Three meals a day are provided by 
Marriott Food Services in the Loyola Campus Centre, 





‘Take up the sax. Youll love it. 
‘But dont start till youre 60. 
Joan Ceaser 


including a final banquet on Friday. Most of the students 
say the food is great. They're less enthusiastic about the 
rooming arrangements. 

“Don't ask them about the dorms,” Swedburg says. 
While the director of residences, Tim Forman (BA 90), 
makes every effort to accommodate, the incoming 
Elderhostelers are somewhat more fastidious than his 
usual clientele. “We put a mint on their pillow and give 
them lots of TLC,” Swedburg says. “My line to the staff is, 


The majority of those coming to 
the Montreal programs are from 
the United States or other parts of 


Canada. Collier says some have 






strange notions of what they'll find 


here. Many love the differences; 





others have trouble coping. The 
metric system can be a sticking 
a ed point for Americans. Do people 
speak English in Montreal? Why 
do A. Louer and A. Vendre own so 
much real estate? Collier remembers one American visitor 
looking about at Montreal and saying, “It’s so beautiful! 
It’s just like being in a foreign country!” She was quite 
taken aback when it was pointed out that she was ina 
foreign country. 

Concordia hosts four weeks of Elderhostel courses. 
For $400, people retired or planning retirement (usually 
in their mid-fifties and up) can have room, board and 
education. All they have to do is get here. The classes in 


three of the four weekly sessions are Montreal: the World 
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‘Just think of them as your mom!’” 
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in a City, taught by Concordia history professor Graeme 
Decarie; International Politics, taught one week by Dawson 
College professor Stanley Nachfolger and in the others by 
Concordia political science professor Marvin Hershorn; and 
Folk Music of Quebec, given by Yves Moreau, a freelance 
teacher. 

The third week’s course, Jazz, Jazz, Jazz — held this year 
June 30 to July 6 — is the most popular and coincides with 
Montreal's annual International Jazz Festival. Swedburg 
boasts it’s among the top-ranked Elderhostel programs in 
the world. 

Concordia Music Department chair Andrew Homzy has 
taught the jazz 
classes since 
they were 
launched about 
lO years ago, 
He’s assisted by 
Dave Clark, a 
Montreal jazz 
musician 
involved in 
local musical 
theatre. They 
can't simply 
revamp the 
same material 
year after year 
because people 
return. “The 
challenge,” 
Homzy says, 
“is to come up 
with something 
different.” 

“Our first 
philosophy is 
to expand their 
horizons,’ Clark 


says. “This year 





| decided to talk 
Blowing his own horn: George Dillon. about Django 
Reinhardt and 
Joe Henderson. Andrew came up with the Blues, because 
it's the most important jazz form.” 

Homzy adds, “This morning, I had them re- or de-compose 
George Gershwin’s | Got Rhythm, |the song which spawned] 
the second most important jazz form. And we're doing 
Louis [correctly pronounced Lewis] Armstrong because 
he’s the focus of the Festival this year.” 

Homzy, a Duke Ellington scholar, lectured on that great 


jazz musician but kept the emphasis on compositions from 


the 60s and after — he wanted to expose the Elderhostelers 
to material with which they'd be less familiar. “All these 
people grew up through the swing era,” he says, “when 
dance music was jazz.” 

Clark enjoys the work and the challenge. “You get enthu- 
siastic students and a great subject.” In the course of his talk 
on Joe Henderson, he asks, “Have any of you ever been to 
Birdland?” the fabled home of spectacular jazz talent. A 
half-dozen hands shoot up. “Wow!” Clark says, then adds 
with a grin, “I’m jealous.” 

Each day after breakfast the group troops off to their first 
class. Unlike most Elderhostel programs, there are only two 
lectures daily. The usual evening class is pre-empted by jazz 
festival attendance. 

The roughly 50 students are here to learn — or learn 
more — about jazz. Many of them are already extremely 
knowledgeable; a fair number play in local jazz ensembles 
back home. Some, like Sheldon “Bud” Davis, 66, of 






Clark asks, Have any of you 





ever been to Birdland? 





A half-dozen hands shoot up. 






‘Wow! Im jealous. 


= == «ok 
Michigan, seem to know, have seen or heard so much it 
seems a wonder they bother to attend the classes. Back for 
his fourth consecutive year, and with no plans to stop there, 
Davis never plays hooky. “I’ve been loving jazz since I was 
10,” he says, “but how could you not learn with teachers like 
this? Andrew is phenomenal. This week is the highlight of 
my year.” 

Compared to some, Davis is a neophyte at Jazz, Jazz, Jazz. 
Harold “Bunkie” Emerson, 68, and his wife Lee, 72, drive 
up from their home in the Boston area, catch the start of 
the festival, then join the Elderhostel group which gathers 
a few days later. This year marks their tenth jazz festival 
and seventh as Elderhostel jazz participants. After twice 
experiencing jazz Elderhostel-style, Emerson talked a couple 
of his musician pals and their wives into coming along. 
Those couples are both back for their fifth time. 

A definite high point of the week, aside from the many 
spectacular performances to be seen downtown, is the 
Wednesday afternoon jam session. Homzy takes keyboard; 
Clark picks up his clarinet; a rhythm section — guitar, bass 
and drums — is provided. Then the gang pulls out their 
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own instruments. 

This year there’s Emerson on baritone sax, with his 
Boston-area friends George Dillon, 72, tenor sax, and Paul 
Vignoli, 70, alto sax. Terry Bradley, 69, from Berea, Ohio, 
plays trumpet but has brought along his cornet “because it 
fits under an airplane seat.” Bill Alhouse, 71, is here from 
Los Altos Hills, California, toting his clarinet. Joan Creaser, 
from Beamsville, Ontario, unlimbers her alto sax. “Let's 


start with a really Canadian number,’ Homzy proposes, 


“Take the Train, Eh?” (A pun, of course, on Ellington’s Take 


the A Train. These jazz buffs get the joke.) They swing into 
action and the music is grand. 
Ceaser is back for the second time. Last year she had to 


borrow a saxophone for the jam session. That prompted 





Swedburg says. “Some people want to retire and do noth- 
ing. But if it’s for you, it’s for you.” 

It’s definitely for Joyce Weissert, 64, of West Point, New 
York. This is her nineteenth North American Elderhostel 
trip — she’s done two international excursions as well — 
most within the last two years. Does she remember what 
home looks like? “Not really. I’ve given names to the cob- 
webs!” She decides first on a location then looks to see if 
there's anything offered that appeals to her. If she travels 
any distance, she tries to line up two or three programs in 
the same vicinity. Weissert is here at Concordia because she 
wanted to learn about jazz “from the authorities — even if 
they are kids.” 


Back in the Elderhostel office, Collier is finding a brief 





Jammin’: the jam sessions are among the week’s high points. 


her to go out and buy her own. She plays her solos with 
aplomb and eventually runs a feature solo in Lover Man. 
She’s been playing only three years. Informed by a 
young(ish) sprat that she’s an inspiration, Ceaser smiles 
happily. “Oh, take up the sax. You'll love it,” she says. “But 
don't start till you're 60.” 

The participants are not all jazz aficionados, but they 
each have a toe-tapping good time during the jam. The 


Elderhostel magic is at work again. “It’s not for everybody, | 


respite from the demands of her job, not that she'd consid- 
er giving it up. “It’s a power trip!” she laughs. “It’s tiresome 
sometimes. When you get all the boring stuff done, it’s fun. 
And it’s challenging. It’s learning.” 


And learning, after all, is what Elderhostel is about. 


Kathleen Hugessen (GrDip journalism 93), former editor 
of Concordia University Magazine, is now enjoying her loved 


ones, freelance writing and lots of free time. 
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ery creepy, very persistent and 
very convincing. That’s how 
several women described Paul 
Danylewich (BA 91, GrDip 93) 
the night he tried to pick them 
up in a high-school cafeteria. 

“Come on. I’m from Chicago 
and I don’t know anyone around 
here,” Danylewich told an uneasy 
Nancy Fletcher, a physical edu- 
cation teacher in her mid-30s. 
“You must be a model,” he tried 
on 17-year-old Kim Baranowski, 
“like that girl on Bay Watch.” 

“Good,” said Danylewich to 
his student, reverting from his 
role-playing to self-defense 
instructor. “But don't look at the 
eyes, look right here,” he com- 
manded, pointing to his throat. 
“Eyes can psych you out. This 
way you can see what he’s doing 
with his arms. That's where 
professional fighters look.” 
Although not a professional 
fighter himself — the burly 
Danylewich does have his brown 
belt in karate and occasionally 
spars with friends — the 28- 
year-old is director of White 
Tiger Street Defense, a personal- 
safety school for women and 
children started two years ago. 
Fletcher, Baranowski and several 
other women attended a session 
given by Danylewich last 
January at Chateauguay Valley 
Regional High School in 
Ormstown, Quebec, southwest 
of Montreal. 

Danylewich can’t tell you at 
what moment White Tiger 
was conceived. His Concordia 
sociology program, where 
several courses attuned him to 
women’s experience of violence, 
was an influence; so too was 
Danylewich’s time spent, after 
completing his diploma in adult 
education, at counselling young 
offenders at Quebec centres 


Shawbridge and Youth Horizons. 
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Paul Danylewich and his White Tiger Street 
Defense teach street smarts to women and kids 


by: Bronwyn Chester 


photo: Claudio Calligaris 


“Working with adolescents who 
lack problem-solving skills and 
any ability to deal with anger,” 
Danylewich says, “helped me 
understand how violence develops 
in men.” The experience later 
proved useful in the date-rape 
role-playing he does with high- 
school girls. 

Teenagers are the key group 
both as victims and perpetrators 
of violence, Danylewich reports 
from his office at his Laval, 
Quebec, home. Canadian women 
age 16 to 24 are the most likely 
to be sexually assaulted, and the 
vast majority of those incidents 


involve acquaintances. 


Danylewich sensed that martial 
arts courses are inadequate 
teaching self-defense theory and 
technique to women. So he hit 
the books, acquiring literature 
from police departments, rape 
crisis centres and women’s self- 
defense organizations to educate 
himself of attacker, victim and 
situation typologies. Danylewich 
developed a “3D” curriculum, to 
help women “detect” and “deter” 
potential attackers (with verbal 
defenses and body language) 
and to physically “defend” 
themselves when necessary. 

Since its inception, White 


Tiger has instructed over 1,000 
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women. Last fall it began 
Operation Kid-Smart!, a child- 
abduction-prevention and 
stranger-awareness course for 
elementary-school children 
developed by one of Danylewich’s 
four part-time instructors, 
Concordia student Frankie 
Lorezca. Operation Kid-Smart! 
incorporates puppets and a 
homemade traffic light to teach 
children about subjects such as 
“private parts.” 

The White Tiger program 
recently received endorsement 
from the Montreal Catholic 
School Commission and has 
been sponsored to hold child- 
safety and stranger-awareness 
information sessions for several 
Montreal West Island elementary 
schools. Danylewich has made 
proposals to all the major 
Montreal and Eastern Ontario 
school boards to have part of his 
self-defense program, offered 
in French and English, become 
a regular feature in physical 
education classes. He has also 
helped organize a three-day 
conference for teachers, guid- 
ance counsellors, social workers 
and police to be held in Montreal 
in October. Danylewich says 
proudly of White Tiger, “It’s more 
than just about self-defense for 
women.” 

White Tiger is “becoming a way 
of life” for Danylewich and his 
wife, dietitian Eliana Raymondo. 
She tolerates her husband's 16- 
hour days, she says, because “he’s 
teaching something that makes a 


difference in people’s lives.” 


For information about White 
Tiger Street Defense classes and 
programs, call Paul Danylewich 
at (514) 978-9945. 

Bronwyn Chester (GrDip 
journalism 88) is a Montreal 


freelance writer. 








ADVANCEMENT 


Gearing up . 
for the Campaign 


hris Hyde is a happy man. 

And he has good reason. 
Hyde, Concordia’s Director 
of University Advancement 
and Associate Vice-Rector 
Institutional Relations, senses 
“a new spirit in the Univer- 
sity, a feeling of confidence.” 
Such optimism is the result of 
Concordia’s unqualified suc- 
cess in its 1995-96 Annual 
Giving campaign. Hyde 
reports that last year alumni, 
corporations and founda- 
‘tions, faculty, staff and 
students, and friends of the 
University donated $1.3 
million to Concordia, up 

10 percent from 1994-95, 
Furthermore, the number of 
individual donors exceeded 
13,000 — that’s more than 15 
percent of the alumni popula- 
tion and one-and-a-half times 
the previous year’s total. Last 


September, the annual 
Concordia Shuffle — the 
Concordia community’s en 
masse march from Sir George 
Williams campus to Loyola, 
organized by the Annual 
Giving team — collected 
$54,000, well over the expected 
$37,000. And all this was 
achieved in a climate of eco- 
nomic and political instability. 
Hyde points to several 
factors contributing to the 
numbers reaching these lev- 
els. “We had great success 
with our phone-mail cam- 
paign” — the program 
implemented in October 
1995, On a “bare-bones bud- 
get,” according to Hyde, 
student employees working 
at night telephoned gradu- 
ates at home and raised 
$226,000 from 6,000 alumni; 
more than half of these were 


first-time donors to Concor- 
dia. The campus community 
also played an important 
role, with 42 percent of all 
faculty and staff chipping in. 

The Annual Giving team, 
led by director Carole Klein- 
grib, deserves much credit 
for the success. Which is, at 
least in part, why Kleingrib 
was picked to head Concor- 
dia’s upcoming capital 
campaign. Scheduled to be 
publicly inaugurated in the 
fall of 1997, the campaign 
will begin its private launch 
this autumn, seeking leader- 
ship gifts and campus sup- 
port. Kleingrib has been at 
Concordia since 1982 and 
was the Annual Giving direc- 
tor for seven years. She’s 
“extremely excited” with the 
new challenge. “I feel that 
Annual Giving is the 
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lifeblood of the University,” 
Kleingrib says, “but the capi- 
tal campaign will enable 
Concordia to further grow 
and develop.” 

Replacing Kleingrib at 
Annual Giving on an interim 
basis will be Sylvie Battisti, 
who had been involved in 
canvassing corporations and 
alumni. Chairing the annual 
campaign will be Alain 
Benedetti (L BComm 70), 
who chaired the corporation 
division in 1994-95, Chris 
Hyde says, “After putting so 
much effort into Annual Giv- 
ing, there is no question of 
suspending it during our cap- 
ital campaign.” He adds, “The 
ongoing priorities of financial 
aid, library acquisitions, ath- 
letics and faculty development 
depend on Annual Giving for 
support.” - HSB 


Big Hit: The Annual Giving team celebrated their great success at the Annual Giving Closing Meeting, held at the Salon du Président 
at Montreal's Olympic Stadium, June 11. Standing, from left: Richard Renaud (L BComm 69), Mark Culver (MBA 85), L. Jacques Ménard 
(L BComm 67), George Hanna (L BA 72), Concordia Rector Dr. Frederick Lowy, Florence Yaffe (S BA 61), Irvin Dudeck, Peter Bacon 

(S BComm 69), Chris Hyde, Lorne Woods (BA 86), and Michael Di Grappa (BA 84). Seated: Cathy Mullen. 
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Hong Kong 

The Hong Kong chapter 
held its annual general meet- 
ing in July and elected a new 
| 1-member committee. 
Heading the slate are Presi- 
dent Leo Leung (MEng 89); 
Internal Vice-President 
Dennis Chan (BComm 77); 
and External Vice-President 
Carmen Lam (BComm 95). 
They are eagerly looking 
to recruit new alumni and 
invite all graduates interested 


to join them. 


Ottawa 

At the annual general 
meeting in June, the Ottawa 
chapter selected its new 17- 
member board, including 
President Mary S. Dellar (BA 
economics & business studies 
85, GrDip sports admin. 90); 
Past President/Secretary Dan 


XAVIER NUEZ 
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Former students, new alumni 








student life, and as our first 
project we are seeking volun- 
teers for the Office of Services 
to Disabled Students. If you'd 
like to donate some time ona 
regular basis, for example, to 
read books onto tapes or to 
tutor, please contact Leo Bis- 
sonnette at (514) 848-3518. 


Toronto 

The Toronto chapter 
announces its full lineup of 
events for the new season. 
Fantasy Job Search Seminar, led 
by chapter president Geoffrey 
Lalonde, September 28, 
$65/person (members $55), 
includes the Metropolitan 
Hotel dim sum lunch. Call 
John Monroe, (416) 493- 
9026, or fax, (416) 599-3002. 


Saguenay 


Disaster Fund 





Shkuda (L BA 72); and Vice- 
President Ronda Stoller (BA 
social welfare 85, MA public 
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(BComm 97), Dev Srinivasan, (BComm marketing 96), 
Stephanie Trenholme-Moors (BA psychology 96), Cathy Newton 
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From an initiative by 
vice-president of the Loy- 


policy and public admin. 87). 
The board also unanimously 
approved two new board 
positions: Honorary Past 
President, to be held by Mur- 
ray Kronick (BCompSci 78, 
MCompSci 83); and Found- 
ing President Alice Kubicek 
(BA 77, MBA 85). 

The Annual Open House 
will be held September 18, 
when the Membership Con- 
test will be kicked off. This 
year's Business Networking 
Luncheon will feature guest 
speaker Willy Bagnell, presi- 
dent of the Ottawa/Carleton 
Board of Trade, October 10 
at the RMOC. 

More chapter news can be 
found on the National Capi- 
tal FreeNet, under Schools, 
Colleges and Universities in 


the main menu. Feel free to 
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(BA journalism 97), and Ryan Lapointe (BComm 97). 


give suggestions to Mary 
Dellar at (613) 234-1080. 


Sir George Williams 
All Georgians are invited 
to help celebrate the 60th 
anniversary of the first Sir 
George Williams University 
graduation class. Any 
and all are welcome to 
lend a hand in prepar- 
ing for and carrying out 
this year-long Retrospec- 
tive Sir George in 1997, 
If you wish to share memo- 
ries, good, bad or other, jot 
them down on paper and 
they ll be bound with others 
to make a book of recollec- 
tions. Have you Sir George 


memorabilia tucked away? 





They could be included, tem- 
porarily or permanently, in 

a commemorative exhibit. Do 
you know the whereabouts of 
Georgians that “got away’? 
The Association hopes to 
offer an award to the alum- 
nus or alumna who collects 
the most “lost” grads. 

The call is out for 
Georgians to make 1997 
an unforgettable year. 
Anyone interested is asked 

to call Gabrielle Murphy at 
(514) 848-3823, or send 
e-mail to association presi- 
dent Barbara Barclay at 
barclay@topaz.concordia.ca. 

In addition, the Associa- 
tion has initiated an explicit 


effort to add to Concordia 


ola Alumni Association 
John Freund (L BComm 
64), the Loyola College, 
Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity and Concordia 
University alumni associ- 
ations have established a 
fund to aid victims of the 
July flood in the Sague- 
nay-Lac St. Jean, Quebec, 
region which left 10 dead, 
displaced 15,000 people 
and destroyed dozens of 
houses, farms and other 
buildings. Cheques 
should be made to the 
Saguenay Disaster Fund 
and sent to the Alumni 
Affairs Office, Concordia 
University, Suite BC-101, 
1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W., Montreal, Que. 
H3G 1M8. 
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Octoberfest, complete with 
sausage and beer. Call 
Monique Lundy, (416) 493- 
9026, or Karen McNamara 
Mucha, (416) 782-9056, or 
fax, (416) 599-3002. 

Annual General Meeting, with 
featured speakers Concordia 
Rector Dr. Frederick Lowy 
and painter and historian 
Charles Pachter, October 9, 
5:30-7:30 p.m., $18/person 
(members $15), Metropolitan 
Hotel. Call Flo Yaffe, (416) 
964-1226. 

Meet and Greet the Incoming 
Executive, at Hemisphere’s 
Bar, Metropolitan Hotel, 
October 24. Call Geoffrey 
or Loreen Lalonde, (416) 
599-0046. 

Tips from a $2 million Fundraiser. 
Meet Steven Pinnock, who'll 


(members $69), at Zurich 


Canada. Call Patricia St. Jean, 
(416) 364-5062, or fax, (416) 
364-5154, 

Women of Influence Evening, 
with a roster of great guests in 
a round-table format, 
November 14, $30/person 
(members $27), Metropolitan 
Hotel. Call Patricia St. Jean, 
(416) 364-5062, or Loreen 
Lalonde, (416) 599-0046. 


share successful fundraising 


stategies, October 26, 






Vancouver 


Vancouver-area Concordia 


Go West, Young Man 


grads have been challenged! 
The McGill society of Van- 
couver wants to compete in 
friendly games of softball, 

hockey, basketball, golf, etc. 
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— (SBScé Let's show them what Con- 
dent of the Associati ' . 
cordians are made of! Anyone 
of Alumni Sir George 


Williams, on June 19. interested in participating in 
Don and his family, 

including daughter Hilary 
(pictured), moved to Cal- 


gary in August. 


these or other sporting events 
may contact Cosimo Stea at 
(604) 984-0350. 

In the planning stages is a 
” Vancouver-area mentor 
| he busy chapter has other network,” for alumni to learn 
ongoing activities. Interested of career opportunities or 
in hosting a “yes -voting Que- general information for West 
becer for several days to show Coast living. Anyone looking 
off our great country? Contact 
Geoffrey Lalonde, (416) 599- 
0046, fax, (416) 599-3002, 


or e-mail: geoffrey lalonde@ 


to take part or include your 
business in the network, 
please call Lois Jackalin at 
(604) 984-0350 or fax to 
(604) 980-5105. 


Congrats to Corry Flader 


mail.magic.ca. Join fellow 


alumni each last-Friday-of- 





$30/person (members $26), 
Metropolitan Hotel. Call John 
Monroe, (416) 922-9248. 
Zurich Executive Presentation 


Santa Claus Day Parade — Kids & 
Parent Party, includes lunch 
and post-parade snacks, 


November 17. Call Geoffrey 


the-month at the Metropoli- 
tan Hotel for drinks, coffee 
and chatter. Look for details 


about Toronto Alumni local 


(BA 86, BEd 89, MA 91) and 
husband Gaston Carillo, on 
their second restaurant, Gas- 
ton’s, on West 4th Ave. and 


Lalonde, (416) 599-0046, or 
fax, (416) 599-3002. 


Skills, one-day seminar, membership cards and other Yew. They extend a Montreal 


November 13, $75/person info in our newsletter. hospitality to all. 


Third Annual Alumni Ski Extravaganza 


Banff/Lake Louise, February 12-19, 1997 


Join host Gabrielle Korn (BA 88), assistant director of alumni affairs, at Banff/Lake Louise, Alberta, for an 
unforgettable ski holiday. 

Price per person, double occupancy: from Montreal, $995 [a Lake Louis 
Deposit due date: October 28, 1996, $300 per person (plus optional insurance). Ree 
Final payment: — December 20, 1996. a ' ag 


Concordia Alumni 


Accommodation: The Travellers’ Inn, Banff. Rooms feature two large beds and a full bath, with spectacu- 


lar views of the Canadian Rockies. Amenities include a large outdoor hot tub in the 
hotel’s private courtyard, a breakfast restaurant, an indoor hot tub, sauna and ski shop. 


Price includes: 

round-trip air transportation to Calgary via Air Canada 
round-trip transfers to Calgary/Banff 

V 7 nights’ accommodation 

welcome wine and cheese reception 

v daily continental breakfast 

v 5-day tri-area lift pass (Mt. Norquay/Sunshine/Lake Louise) 
v 5-day return shuttle to the 3 ski areas 

v all taxes 


Payment is accepted by Visa, MasterCard, cash, or cheque made 
payable to Concordia University, and delivered or mailed to 


The Office of Alumni Affairs, attn: Gabrielle Korn, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Bivd. W., BC-101, Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1M8. 


For further information, call, write or e-mail Gabrielle Korn, 
address as above; tel, (514) 848-3817; fax, (514) 848-2826; 
e-mail, gkorn@coral.concordia.ca. 
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Some graduates in this listing 
have received more than one 
degree from Concordia, Sir George 
Williams and/or Loyola. These 
people are listed under their 
earliest year of graduation. 


4) Reginald P. Bourgeois, 
L BSc, retired from the 


government of Quebec after 25 
years in international trade and 
business promotion, During his 
career Reginald was posted in 
Chicago and Atlanta. He now 
lives in Longueuil, Que., with 
his wife. 


4 Bruce Mallen, S BComm, 

is the Dean of the College 
of Business at Florida Atlantis 
University in Boca Raton. He is 
married with five children and 
lives in Delray Beach, Fla. 


5 James M. Edward, BSc, 

has been elected Honored 
Service Member of the Society 
of Plastics in recognition of his 
outstanding, long-term contri- 
butions to the Society. He is a 
Senior Account Manager for 
Bayer, Inc., in Pointe Claire, 
Que. He and his wife, Suzanne, 
have a son, James Arthur. 


6 Donald S, Dutton, S BSc 
(mathematics & physics), 
set up the Dutton Group in 1993 
after a successful career with Bell 
Canada and Mitel. He now lives 
in Merrickville, Ont., and con- 

sults on business and project 
management. Donald was a 
Director of the Ottawa-Carleton 
Board of Trade for six years and 
currently is the President of the 
Canadian Association for Home- 
Based Business and the Trea- 
surer of the Ottawa Chapter 

of the Concordia University 
Alumni Association. His wife is 
an artist specializing in hand- 
painted porcelain. 
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A solo exhibit of the work of Héléne DeSerres, S BA (poli. sci.) 
66, including the above watercolour, Meditation, is showing at 
the municipal library in St. Jovite, Que., until October 15. The 
Westmount, Que., artist studied art education at Sir George 
Williams University and won prizes for excellence at the Gala 
international des arts visuels du cercle des artistes du Québec 


in 1994 and 1995. 


Eva E. Philipp-Glynn, S BA 
(sociology), received an MSW 
from the University of Windsor 
in 1972 and a PhD from Colum- 
bia University in New York in 
1995. She is a physiotherapist, 
specializing in individual and 
couple therapy. Eva is married 
with two children and lives in 
Don Mills, Ont. 


* 35th REUNION 


H. Carol (Laws) Schmidt, 
S BA, completed teachers’ 
training from Toronto Teachers 
College in 1962. She taught from 
1962 to 1995, moving to Water- 
loo, Ont., in 1969. In 1995-96 
she was President of the Water- 
loo County Women Teachers’ 
Association, and has now retired 
to pursue a women’s studies 
education. She is married and 
has five children and four 
stepchildren. 


6 Bernard Bloom, S BA, is the 
Book Display Co-ordinator 
of the Writers Guild of Alberta. 
His photographs were exhibited 
in February at the Gallery of the 
Department of Art at the Univer- 
sity of Calgary, and in May at the 
Eastern Edge Gallery in St. John’s, 





where he also lectured and taught 
a workshop. 


6 Bryna (Levine) Cytrynbaum, 

S BA, received an MA from 
the National College in Evanston, 
Ill., in 1987 and is now Executive 
Director of the Jewish Recon- 
structionist Synagogue in 
Evanston. She was previously a 
consultant at the Kohl Teachers 
Center, and she has two children, 
Pam and Josh. 


6 Peter Andor, S BComm,, is 

the Controller for Furs by 
Vincenzo at Eaton’s in Montreal. 
He received a liver transplant in 
1995 and returned to work in 
1996. Peter is an active member 
of the Royal Victoria Hospital 
Liver Transplant Committee, 
and he has two sons. 


Kazimiera Janina (Jean) Cottam, S 
BA, has a PhD in history from the 
University of Toronto. She edited 
and translated On the Road to Stal- 
ingrad: Memoirs of a Soviet Woman 
Machine Gunner (Legas, 1996). 
The book was originally written in 
1967 by Z.M. Smirnova-Medvede- 
va and was entitled Opalennaya 
Yunost. Jean lives in Nepean, Ont., 
and is a member of the Ottawa 


Chapter of the Concordia Univer- 
sity Alumni Association. 


6 Lech Lesiak, L BComm,, is 

a systems consultant for 
DMR Group Inc. in Calgary. 
After leaving Montreal for Fred- 
ericton in 1972, he moved to 
Calgary in 1979 and, except for 
one year in France in 1984-85, 
has lived there since. 


6 Ron Garinther, S BSc 67, 

received an MEd from 
McGill University in 1974. He is 
a science teacher at St. Thomas 
Aquinas Secondary School in 
London, Ont. 


6 Terry E. Campbell, L BSc, 
L BComm 71, is the Execu- 
tive Director of the London 
Community Foundation, a phil- 
anthropic foundation in Lon- 
don, Ont. He was previously 
President of Lever Industrial. 


Frank Di Tomaso, L BComm 
(accountancy), is a partner with 
the Montreal chartered accoun- 
tancy firm Raymond Chabot 
Martin Paré. 

Harvey Oberfeld, S BA, is a 
senior reporter for British 
Columbia Television in Burna- 
by. His five-part series on Que- 
bec, The Cost of Uncertainty, 
won Honourable Mention for 
Excellence in Television Broad- 
casting from both the Radio, 
Television, News Directors Asso- 
ciation of Canada and the B.C. 
Association of Broadcasters. 
Isaac Shainblum, S BA (psychol- 
ogy), is a Special Agent in person- 
al and business insurance plan- 
ning for Northwestern Mutual 
Life in San Diego, Calif. He is 
married with one son, Michael. 


] Steve Lake, S BA, is the 
Director of Marketing for 
the Halifax and Sydney proper- 


ties of Sheraton Casino Nova 
Scotia. He and his wife, Caroline, 
a make-up artist, live in Halifax. 


Wendy Raich Biderman, BA, 
received a PhD in applied psy- 
chology from New York Univer- 
sity, where she teaches. She and 
her husband of 26 years, Mark 
Biderman, have a daughter and 
son and live in New York City. 


* 25th REUNION 


7] Laurence Gottlieb, S BA 
71, is a Senior Technical 
Support Analyst, Product 
Consultant and Trainer for 
Symantec/Delbina, a fax, 
communications and network 
software company in Don Mills, 
Ont. He lives in Aurora, Ont. 


] Richard Callan, BA (psy- 
chology), GrDip (religion 

& ethical studies) 86, is retired 

and lives in Sawyerville, Que. 


]4 Santino Carruba, L BComm, 
is Vice-President Finance — 


Industrial Coatings, for Courtaulds 
Coatings Inc. in Louisville, Ky. 


mentor 


program 


Paul J. Erriah, S BA (honours 
poli. sci.), received an MA from 
Carleton University in 1976. 

He is a high-school social studies 
teacher for the New York City 
Board of Education and an 
Adjunct Professor at St. John’s 
University in New York. He pre- 
viously was a television producer 
and lectured at the University of 
the West Indies in Trinidad. Paul 
is married with two children. 
Susan Stromberg, S BA (honours 
English), an artist/sculptor, 
received an MA from McGill 
University in 1977. She exhibits 
at Dominion Gallery and Galerie 
l’Imprévu in Montreal. Susan's 
sculpture, “Essence,” was selected 
to be a gift for Jerusalem 3000 by 
the Canada-Jerusalem Founda- 
tion; she has been invited to teach 
sculpture this fall at the Saidye 
Bronfman Centre's School of 
Fine Arts in Montreal; and two 
of her sculptures are on exhibit 
on the 5th floor of Concordia’s 
R. Howard Webster Library. 


/ Ron Kobric, $ BSc, received 
a Graduate Diploma in 

Public Accountancy from McGill 

University in 1980. He is now a 


partner, responsible for taxation, 
with the Toronto accountancy 
firm of Miller Bernstein & Part- 
ners. He and his wife, Celia 
Gillman, live in Thornhill, Ont., 
and have three children, Bram, 


Rachel and Deena. 


* 20th REUNION 


| George E. Brown, BSc, is 
UA::. Manager, Marketing 
Division, for Delta Engineering 
Ltd. in Ottawa. The firm engi- 
neers environmental and infra- 


structure systems, including 


high-pressure snowmaking sys- 


tems and wastewater treatments. 


George had pres iously worked 
for Bell Canada Real Estate. He 
is married with two children. 
Adéle Gauthier, BFA, is a fine 
arts teacher for the Commission 
scolaire des draveurs in 
Gatineau, Que. She and her 
husband, Revel Amdur, live 

in Val-des-Monts, Que. 


Henry Hermelin, BA (poli. sci. 
& English), owns and operates 
Universal Currency Exchange 


in Montreal. He is married to 





Susan Ludmer and they have 


two children. 


Kathryn Noel, BA (sociology), 
received an MEd from Bishop's 
University in 1989 and a PhD 
from the University of Toronto 
in 1996. She had been teaching 
at Nova Scotia Teachers ¢ ollege 
and is now a Professor of Educa- 
tion at St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity. She is married and lives in 


Antigonish, N.S. 


// Suzanne Desmarais- 
Petitclerc, BA, received 

an MEd in counselling from the 
University of Ottawa in 1995, 
She is married with two children 


and lives in Scarborough, Ont. 


Irene Turanski-Melnyk-Yeomans, 
BA (English & education), is a 
Stock Analyst for Shell Canada in 
Calgary. She is married with four 
children and recently became a 


grandmother. 


/8 Brenda Beauchamp, BA 
(poli. sci.), received an MA 


in public administration from 
Carleton University in 1996. 


She resides in Ottawa. 


Care to lend a hand 
to a motivated student? 


The Concordia University Alumni Association’s mentor program matches 
students with graduates working in the students’ fields of interest. In its 
four years of existence, the program has produced 177 such matches. 
Alumni interested in participating as mentors are encouraged to take part 
in this rewarding program. 


Areas of need include: 


banking/ finance 
international business 
social service sector 
pharmaceuticals 

film 

high 


technology/engineering 


communication/media 
recreation & leisure 


government/ foreign 
service/law 


education 
scientific research 


human resource 
management 


fine artists/curators 


information systems 
management 





telecommunications 
computer science 


entrepreneurship 
writing 

graphic designers 
illustrators 


and anything else you can 
think of... or do! 


Interested alumni should contact Maria Ponte at the Office of 
Alumni Affairs, (514) 848-3825 


N.B. For logistical reasons, this program is offered to residents of the Montreal area only. 
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Constatin Loudiadis, BA 
(economics), is Vice-President, 
Strategic Business Develop- 
ment, for BCE Mobile Inc. in 
St. Laurent, Que. 


Joseph-André Omicioli, 
BComm, is National Credit 
Manager for Coronet Carpets 
Inc. in Farnham, Que. He is 
married to Leokadia Gorecki 
(BComm 85), a part-time 
nurse. They live in Mont 
St.-Hilaire, Que. 

Alexandra Polyzou, BA (transla- 
tion), is the Keno Director at the 
Casino de Montréal. She is mar- 


ried to Paul Needelman and they 


/9 Claudio Lucente, BEng 
(electrical), received an 
MEng in electrical engineering 
from Concordia in 1984. He is 
Director, Systems Engineering, 
for Harris Corporation, a manu- 
facturer of microwave radios in 
Redwood Shores, Calif. He lives 
with his wife and daughter in the 
San Francisco Bay area. 


Joanne Mollot, BA (recreation), 
was transterred from Toronto 
to San Jose, Calif., by Hewlett- 
Packard. She is the U.S. Import 
Operations Manager, HP Cus- 
toms. Joanne is married to Alan 
Todi (BComm 79), and they 
have two children, Max and 


8() Elizabeth Bolton, BFA, 
became one of the first two 
Canadian women to be ordained 
as rabbis by the Reconstruction- 
ist Rabbinical College (RCC) 

in Philadelphia, Penn., in June. 
She received a master’s degree 
in Hebrew letters from RCC and 
is now Director of its Center for 
Creativity. Elizabeth is a profes- 
sionally trained opera singer and 
has performed with the Studio 
de musique ancienne de Mon- 
tréal, the Tudor Singers and the 
Opéra de Montréal. 

Harold Cammy, BA (recreation 
& leisure studies), has been the 
Assistant Director of Recreation 


Que., for 18 years. He recently 
had an article published in 
Canadian Parks and Recreation 
magazine. Harold is married to 
Beverly Nadler and they have 
one daughter, Lacey. 


Andrew Gould, BSc, is an Engi- 
neer/Scientist in the Ground 
Systems Division of Hughes 
Information Technology Corp. 
in Hermosa Beach, Calif. 
George Loukakis, MBA, is an 
International Account Executive 
for Imaje S.A. in Bourg-les- 
Valence, France. He is married 
with two children. 

Wanda Teays, PhD, received an 
MTS in Theology from Harvard 


have two boys. 
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Dominic. 


for the City of Cote St. Luc, University in 1988. She is the 


ChatterBox 


Keep in Touch forms often carry far more than updates from alumni. Many add comments or messages to the magazine, 
to former classmates, to lost friends, to the world at large. Herewith, a sampling. 


1952 
I’m surrounded by five grandchildren, and | surf the Internet, play golf, 
bridge and generally keep very active. — Reginald P. Bourgeois, L BSc, 
Longueuil, Que. 


1960 
| am trying to return to a semi-retired status so | can enjoy the beautiful 
Rideau Valley all year round. — Donald S. Dutton, S BSc (mathematics & 
physics), Merrickville, Ont. 


1961 
This year transformed me into a political activist. As | intend to complete 
my Women’s Studies certificate then my master’s degree and eventually 
doctorate in Women’s Studies, I’Ii probably belong to the group called the 
Raging Grannies when | become a grandmother! | would like to get in 
touch with Garnet Key members from my year. — H. Carol (Laws) Schmidt, 
S BA 61, Waterloo, Ont. 


1965 
! would be delighted to hear from any Loyola graduates of my 
vintage, particularly Bob Parsons. My e-mail address: llesiak@awp.com. 
— Lech Lesiak, L BComm, Calgary. 


1968 
There is finally a bagel shop here that advertises Montreal-style bagels. 
It’s close to the real thing, but it’s not St. Viateur! — Isaac Shainblum, S BA 
(psychology), San Diego, Calif. 


1971 
I’m especially interested in hearing from alumni residing in the Kansas 
area. We welcome e-mail at harveyr@unicom.net. — Harvey Reinblatt, 
BComm, MBA 75, & Zila (Blustein) Reinblatt, BA 75, Overland Park, Kansas. 
Their e-mail address was listed incorrectly in the June 1996 “Chatter Box” 
— ed. 


1979 
| don’t miss the Quebec politics, but | miss my friends! — Claudio Lucente, 
BEng (electrical), Redwood Shores, Calif. 
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1983 
Should anyone who remembers me come to Germany, | would be glad to 
hear from you. — Barbara (Weig/) Westerhorstmann, BA (translation), 
Erdweg, Germany. 





1987 
| recently moved to sunny Arizona from Toronto to experience and live a 
new adventure. — Justin Stephenson, BSc (mathematics), Scottsdale, Ariz. 


1988 
| would like to have news from Peter Bates. — Michel Brisson, BA (urban 
studies), Morin Heights, Que. 





1990 
| would be happy to meet Concordia students or alumni visiting Japan and 
show them around. — Régis de Lavison, BComm (international business), 
Fukushima-Shi, Japan. 


Please say “Hi” to my Alpha Chi sisters. — Tanya Durr, BA, Toronto. 


1991 
We met while playing varsity sports for Concordia (volleyball and basket- 
ball) and will be getting married in Maui, Hawaii, in November. 
— Stefani Desmarais, BComm, and Tim Lefebvre, BA, Sidney, B.C. 


I'm happily returning to Montreal after nearly four years in England. 
During my visits home, which invariably coincided with sub-zero weather, 
| always received a warm Concordia welcome from Lindsay, Enn, Ross and 
Sandra at the Journalism Department and from Raphael at the Copy 
Centre. — Janice Edwards, BA (journalism), Lachine, Que. 


| miss Montreal and have lost contact with all my friends from there. 
E-mail me at miklan1@aol.com. | am expecting to hear from you all. Love 
to MM as always. — Lana H. Hoang, BA (science & human affairs), 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Very sorry to see that Kathleen Hugessen is leaving. Best of luck. 
— Christopher Robinson, BComm, Halifax. 


1994 
| helped start the Fresh Hell Brew Theatre Company here in London. Our 
first show was a tribute to Dorothy Parker called Sufficient Champagne. 
— Karen Kitto, BFA (drama in ed.), London, Ont. 





SUSAN COOLEN 





This photo, from the series “Out of the Shadows,” was part of 
a recent exhibit by Susan Coolen, BFA (photography) 95, at 
the Galerie de la Ville in Dollard des Ormeaux, Que. Susan has 
numerous publications, exhibitions and awards to her credit, 
including the 1995 Concordia University Printmaking and Pho- 
tography Prize. She is pursuing an MFA in photography at 
‘Columbia College in Chicago, Ill. 


Chair of the Philosophy Depart- 
ment at Mount St. Mary’s College 
in Los Angeles, Calif., and her 
textbook, Second Thoughts: Criti- 
cal Thinking from a Multi-Cultural 
Perspective, was published this 
year by Mayfield. She is married 
and has a daughter, Willow. 


* 15th REUNION 


/- 


Margaret (Maggie) D’All, 
BA (psychology), is mar- 
ried with two children and lives 
in Pickering, Ont. 
Phil Flagler, BFA (drama), is 
a talent agent/manager for the 
Talent Group Ltd. in Toronto. 


Manon Lamontagne, BA (com- 
munication studies), received a 
certificate in human resources 
from the Université de Mon- 
tréal. She is an Associate with 
Ranger & Associates, an execu- 
tive search and M.LS. consulting 
firm in Montreal. 


Diane Linstead, BSc (biology & 
psych.), received a certificate for 
teaching of adults in 1995 from 
Confederation College in Thun- 
der Bay, Ont. She now lives in 
Calgary. 


8 Rachel Alkallay, BA, MA 
(history) 91, is a freelance 
writer in Montreal. She and 
artist Susan Ross Donohue have 
published Cats 22, a poetry book 
celebrating poetic cats. 
Danielle Payette, BA (recreation 
& psych.), is a partner in an 
event management company 
specializing in sport and recre- 
ation events in Vancouver. She 
is married to Charles Hamilton. 


83 Sylvain Guindon, BComm 
(accountancy), is a tax 
partner with the Montreal office 
of Hyde Houghton, a national 
chartered accountancy firm. 


Patricia Henry, GrDip (sports 
admin.), is a Grade 4 ESL teacher 
at Cy Fair I.S.D. in Huntsville, 
Tex. She has one child. 

Philip Polster, BComm, received 
an LLB from the University of 
Toronto in 1986. He is a Litiga- 
tion Counsel for the Toronto 
law firm Teplitsky Colson and 

is a part-time lecturer at Seneca 
College. Philip is married and 
has one daughter, Michelle. 
Aleck Roberts, BComm, 
received a Graduate Diploma in 


NOTICE 


Alumni Recognition 
Awards Program 


Deadline: November 1, 1996 


All graduates and members of the University community 
are invited to nominate candidates for the Alumni Recogni- 
tion Awards, sponsored by the Concordia University 
Alumni Association. 


The Alumni Recognition Awards Program, now in its 
seventh year, was conceived to honour the valuable contri- 
butions of alumni, students, friends and teaching staff of 
Concordia and its founding institutions. Award recipients 
will be honoured at a special banquet January 30, 1997. 


The awards are: 


Award of Merit 

The most prestigious award, is awarded to an alumnus/a 
who has made a lifetime contribution of exceptional 
leadership and service to the Association, University and 
community. 


Distinguished Service Award 

Awarded to an alumnus/a who has demonstrated a 
long-term commitment of outstanding service to the Asso- 
ciation and University. 


Honorary Life Membership 

Awarded to a non-graduate who has demonstrated a 
long-term commitment of outstanding service to the Asso- 
ciation and University. 


Outstanding Student Award 
Awarded to a student who has demonstrated leadership 
qualities while contributing to student life. 


Alumni Award for Excellence in Teaching 
Awarded to a member of Concordia’s teaching staff who 


shows superior knowledge, teaching ability and accessibil- 
ity to students. 


To obtain nomination forms, contact: 

Gabrielle Korn, Assistant Director, Alumni Affairs Concordia 
University, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., BC-101 
Montreal, Que., H3G 1M8. Tel, (514) 848-3817; 

fax, (514) 848-2826; e-mail, gkorn@coral.concordia.ca. 
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Public Accountancy from 
McGill University. He is the 
Assistant Vice-President — 
Sales, for Commonwealth Risk 
Services, Inc., in Orange, Calif. 
He lived in Bermuda for seven 
years before moving to Califor- 
nia in 1994, Aleck and his wife, 
Gillian, have three children, 
Caesar, Whoolly and Mammoth. 
Brenda Sherring, BFA (visual 
arts), completed an MEd in art 
education at McGill University 
in 1987. She lives in Moncton, 
N.B., with her husband and two 
children. Through her company, 
Sand Fire Art & Design, Brenda 
illustrates invitations and calen- 
dars with pen and ink. 

Henri Thibodeau, BA (communi- 
cation studies), is self-employed 
and lives in Val Bélair, Que. 
Barbara (Weigl) Wester- 
horstmann, BA (translation), 


left Montreal after her studies 
to work for a German computer 
manufacturer as Sales Manager 
International. She stopped 
working after the birth of her 
first child in 1988 and she has 
just given birth to her fourth 
child. Barbara lives in Erdweg, 
Germany. 


8 Pierre Bhérer, BA 
(communication studies), 
is Editor-in-Chief of La Revue 
Occasions d'affaires, a trade mag- 
azine published in Quebec City. 
He lives in Charlesbourg, Que. 
Vincenzo Piccolo, BEng, is a 
manager with Atlas Copco Cana- 
da Inc., an industrial gas and 
process equipment company in 
Burnaby, B.C. He lives in Surrey. 


8 K. Tracey Groom, BComm 
(finance), completed an 


MBA from the University of 
Western Ontario in 1996. She 

is now in applications develop- 
ment, project management and 
M.I.S. for the Ontario Teachers’ 
Pension Plan Board in Toronto. 
(Deborah) Lillian Hankel, BA 
(interdisciplinary studies), lives 
in Freemantle, Australia. 
Richard Jacobs, BComm 
(accountancy), is a Business 
Technical Analyst on a financial 
project for CIBC in Toronto. 
He is married to Nina Piazza 
(BComm 86) and they have a 
daughter, Alexandra Sierra. 
Mark Janiszewski, BComm, is a 
Senior Product Manager of Data 
Access Products for the telecom- 
munications company Nortel in 
Alpharetta, Ga. He is married to 
Wanda Kieliszczyk (BComm 86) 
and they have three daughters. 


Fa —oeL - 
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Claude Martel, BA (communi- 
cation studies), MA 92, lectures 
and is pursuing a PhD in educa- 
tion technology at Concordia. 
Claude is also a media, public 
relations and training consul- 
tant, and is married. 


* 0th REUNION 


Bruce Engel, BA, received 

an LLB from the University 
of Saskatchewan in 1989, 
He has his own criminal law 
practice in Ottawa. Bruce is 
married with two children and 
a third due in September, and 
lives in Nepean, Ont. 
Steve Flowers, BA (economics), 
is Director, Canadian Sales, for 
Olicom Canada, a computing 
networking manufacturer in 
North York, Ont. 





Name 
Home address 


Telephone 


What subject? 
Name of employer 
Business address 


Telephone 


Married? Children? 


News and comments 


To send us a change of address or to have information about yourself appear in Class Acts, 
please send this form or write the Alumni Office, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., BC-101 
Montreal, Que., H3G 1MB8, or send a fax to (514) 848-2826, or e-mail us at alumni@coral.concordia.ca. 


Degree/year/program 


Check box if this is a new address 


If you continued studies, where? 


Degree(s) and year(s) 


Your company’s business 


Your position and what you do 


e-mail 


(call 848-3817) (call 848-3815) 
Committees (call 848-3817) 
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| would like to volunteer for Phonathons Homecoming 


Mentor Chapter work 
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Robert Petrera, BA (urban stud- 
ies), completed an MA in his- 
toric preservation from George 
Washington University in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1996. He is cur- 
rently involved with the produc- 
tion of affordable housing in his- 
torically designated areas in 
Washington. 

Vera Resera, BComm (finance), 
MBA (transportation manage- 
ment) 90, is a Senior Financial 
Accountant for Canadian 
National in Toronto. She is 
married with one son and lives 
in Oakville, Ont. 


David Winch, BA (TESL), is 
pursuing a graduate studies 
degree in political science at 
Columbia University in New 
York City. He works for the 
United Nations Editorial Service 
as an Editor for the Security 
Council and General Assembly 
Resolutions. David is also study- 
ing Russian at the U.N. 


8 Irma Agopyan, BSc (bio- 
chemistry), will complete 
a BSc in pharmacy sciences at the 
University of British Columbia 
in 1997. Prior to returning to 
school, she worked as an ESL 
teacher for three years in Sendai, 
Japan. 
Linda Facchin, BA (economics), 
received an LLL in 1982 anda 
dipléme rédaction législative in 
1993 from the University of 
Ottawa. Linda is a labour lawyer 
with the law firm Martineau 
Walker in Montreal but is cur- 
rently on a one-year leave in 
Verona, Italy, pursuing a mas- 
ter's degree in law. 
Judy Flower, BComm, com- 
pleted a certificate in human 
resources in 1994 and is now 
searching for employment in the 
trade/consumer show industry. 
She lives in North York, Ont. 


Jeff Hall, BFA (contemporary 
dance), a choreographer and 
dancer, along with Pierre-Paul 
Savoie received the 31st Jacque- 
line Lemieux Prize from the 
Canada Council for their contri- 
bution to dance in Canada. 
Their new choreography, Poles, 
premiered in Ottawa in June. 





Kudos... 


Congratulations to the three Concordia graduates who received honorary doctorates from their 
alma mater at the June convocations. 


Wilfred W. McCutcheon, S BSc 43, S BA 44, was honoured by the Faculty of 
Arts and Science for his distinguished 40-year career in education. In 1989 
he received an honorary doctorate from Brandon University in recognition 
of his 12 years of service there as professor, director and dean of the Faculty 
of Education. In addition to his degrees from Sir George Williams, Wilfred 
earned a BSc in agriculture from McGill in 1942, a BEd from Acadia Univer- 
sity in 1946, an MSA in agriculture from the University of Toronto in 1948 
and an EdD in education from Cornell University in 1951. He did post-doc- 





toral work at the University of London Institute of Education (1950-51) and 
became an associate of the school. 

During his career, Wilfred helped establish the Canadian College of Teachers Trust Fund and 
is a fellow and served on the national executive of the Canadian College of Teachers. In 1993 he 
received the Commemorative Medal for the 125th anniversary of Confederation for his commu- 
nity service and his contribution to the Heritage Canada Foundation. 


Lawrence S. Bloomberg, S BComm 63, was honoured by the Faculty of 
Commerce and Administration for his outstanding business accomplish- 
ments. Lawrence is the president, chief executive officer and director of First 
Marathon Inc. in Toronto. A graduate of Sir George Williams, he received 
his MBA from McGill University in 1965 and in 1970 was awarded the 
designation of Chartered Financial Analyst. 

From 1965 to 1975, Lawrence held numerous positions with Nesbitt 
Thomson and Company and was vice-president and director of institutional 





equity sales with Pitfield Mackay Ross Limited prior to joining First 
Marathon. He is a member of the Business Council on National Issues and the C.D. Howe Insti- 
tute, and he currently holds several directorships. Lawrence has been active in the United Jewish 
Appeal and United Way campaigns, and serves on the board of governors of Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital and the Baycrest Centre for Geriatric Care. Lawrence and his wife, Frances, live in Toronto 
with their three children, Bonnie, Deborah and Jonathan. 


Paul T. Kefalas, BEng 75, MEng 79, was honoured by the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science for his exemplary engineering and business 
achievements. He is the president and chief executive officer of ASEA Brown 
Boveri Inc., Canada (ABB) in Montreal. 

Born in Greece, Paul settled permanently in Canada in 1969. While 
pursuing his engineering degrees at Concordia, he worked for Bell Canada 
and General Electric. In 1984 he became a project engineer for the companies 
that later became ABB, and in 1988 was appointed general manager. Paul 





subsequently was promoted to vice-president and general manager of the 
power systems division, then to vice-president of ABB Canada and president of the power gen- 
eration division, and in 1994 he rose to his present position as president and CEO. 

Paul is active in the Children’s Wish Foundation of Canada and in the promotion of employ- 
ment access for the disabled. A music lover, he is an excellent violinist. Paul and his wife, Gail 
Rose Kefalas, have two sons, Theodore and Andrew. 
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Your gift to 
Concordia 
could be 
worth twice 
as much... 
or more! 


A) 
7 


Companies that participate in the Matching Gift 
Programme can double or triple your gift in 
support of higher education. Some will do even 
more! If your company participates in the 
Programme and you are planning to make a gift to 
Concordia University, please be sure to contact 
your donations or public relations officer and 
follow your company’s simple procedure. 


Or call your personnel department to find out if 
you work for a Matching Gift company. For a 
complete Matching Gift list or further information, 
you can also call or write: 


Sylvie Battisti 
Office of University Advancement, 
Concordia University, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8& 
(514) 848-3887 


Concordia 


UNIVERSII 
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Jeff has created a half-dozen 
choreographies and has toured 
internationally with Le Dertoir 
and Café des aveugles and per- 
formed in the award-winning 
film adaptation of Le Dortoir. 


Richard Pierre Lemire, BFA, 
runs his own interior design 
business, Sigma Designers/ 
Conseils, in Montreal. 

Justin Stephenson, BSc (mathe- 
matics), isan Account Supervi- 
sor for Lavidge Hiegel Commu- 
nications, an advertising firm in 
Scottsdale, Ariz. He was married 
in 1992, 


8 Michel Brisson, BA (urban 
studies), is the Town 
Planner/Director for the City 
of Morin Heights, Que. He is 
married with two children. 
Roxanne Evenson, BSc (exercise 
science), completed a DipEd 
from McGill University in 1989 
and an MEd from York Univer- 
sity in 1995. Since 1989 she has 
been a French immersion 
teacher for the York Region 
Board of Education in Aurora, 
Ont. Roxanne is married with 
two children, Rachel and Neil. 


Martin LeMaitre, BA (classical 
studies), is a Senior Life Under- 
writer for Munich Reinsurance 
Company in Toronto. He is 
married to Amalia Kyriacou and 
they have a son, Philip. 


Shauna McLelland, BEd (TESL), 
is studying science at the Univer- 
sity of Alaska, Fairbanks. She 
moved to Fairbanks in May with 
her husband, Kevin Stokesbury, a 
marine biologist at the university. 
Paisley Naismith, BFA, received 
a DipEd in 1990 and MEd in 
1993 from McGill University. She 
is a special education resource 
teacher with the Western Quebec 
School Board in Gatineau, Que., 
and lives in Ottawa. 


8 Robert Calcagni, BComm, 
is a Financial Services Man- 

ager for the National Bank of 

Canada in Montreal. 

Peter Costa, BA (economics & 

poli. sci.), is Manager, Invest- 

ment Services, for the Laval and 


St. Leonard, Que., branches of 
the Hong Kong Bank of Canada. 


Filip Svoboda, BA (economics), 
is a Sales Manager for Bardahl 
Canada, a manufacturer of 
lubricants and additives for 
automotive and motorized 
recreational vehicles, in Pointe 
Claire, Que. He is also pursuing 
an MBA in finance at McGill. 
Filip is married and lives in St. 
Lambert, Que. 


Q Régis de Lavison, BComm 
(international business), 
is the President and owner of 
East | Trading Company, an 
import and language study com- 
pany in Fukushima-Shi, Japan. 
He is married with a son. 
Tanya Durr, BA (creative writ- 
ing), is the Government Docu- 
ments Acquisition Assistant in 
the library of the Law Society of 
Upper Canada in Toronto. 


Anna Maria Gustafsson, BSc 
(exercise science), pursued an 
MSe at Victoria University in 
Melbourne, Australia. She did 
not complete her degree but 
remained in Australia and now 
works for Wyeth (Melbourne), ° 
a pharmaceuticals company, and 
is married. 

Melanie (Rothwell) Turner, 

BA (anthropology), and 
Graham Turner (BA history & 
anthropology 90), celebrated the 
birth of their first child, Connor 
Andrew, in October 1995. They 
live in Kitchener, Ont. 


* 5th REUNION 


Jeffrey O. Boily, MBA, 

is the Managing Director, 
Worldwide Commercial Opera- 
tions, for Scotia Pharmaceuticals 
Ltd. in Stirling, Scotland. He is 
married with one child. 


Susan Davies, BComm (market- 
ing), works in the marketing 
department of Future Electron- 
ics, an electronics distributor in 
Pointe Claire, Que. She is mar- 
ried to Adam Robertson and in 
May gave birth to their first 
child, Jenna. 





Stefani Desmarais, BComm, 

is a Human Resources Advisor 
for the Government of British 
Columbia. She is engaged to 
Tim Lefebvre (BA 91), a Consul- 
tant with Andersen Consulting. 
They live in Sidney, B.C. 

Janice Edwards, BA (journal- 
ism), received an MA in TV 
drama in 1993 from Goldsmiths 
College of the University of Lon- 
don and an LLB in 1996 from 
the University of Westminster, 
England. She has returned to 
Montreal after a stint with the 
CBC in London and an Atlanta 
law firm specializing in death- 
penalty cases. 

Lana H. Hoang, BA (science & 
human affairs), is studying to be 
a pharmacist and is working as a 
pharmaceutical intern. She lives 
in. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Tanya F. Maier, BComm (mar- 
keting & int’l. business), runs 
her own business in Montreal 
providing computer and soft- 
ware training to individuals, 
families and small businesses. 
She also is the coordinator/ 
chairperson for the YMCA’s 
Women’s Networking Group. 
Heather Robertson, BComm, 
has been transferred by Merck 
& Co. from Montreal to San 
Francisco to work at the Univer- 
sity of California, San Francisco, 
as an Acute Care Specialist. 
Christopher Robinson, BComm, 
is a Communications Officer 
with the Canadian Navy in Hali- 
fax. He is married to Amanda 
Kingsley (BA 93) and they have 


one son. 


Anastasia Roumbas, BA (poli. 
sci.), is a licensing and logistics 
coordinator for Medical 
Recruiters International Canada 
in Vancouver. Before leaving 
Quebec in 1994, she was a multi- 
cultural agent and Deputy City 





WWE 


CANADA 


Their future is our future. 





I-800-26-PANDA 





Councillor in Laval. Anastasia is 
married and is entering an exec- 
utive MBA program. 

Erin Smith, BFA (theatre), is a 
singer/songwriter in Sudbury, 
Ont. She is set to release her 
debut CD under her professional 
name, Erin Benjamin. 


9 Maria DeCicco, GrDip 

(adult education), isa 
guidance counsellor/andragogi- 
cal consultant with the Jéréme- 
Le Royer School Board in 
Montreal. She founded and 
chaired Quebec’s only Adult 
Education English Counsellors 
Committee, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Quebec Personnel 
and Guidance Association in 
1995 and continues to give pre- 
sentations at various interna- 
tional conferences. 


Crystal Rothwell, BA (history 
and English literature), is a 
Contract Administrator for Air 
Canada’s Crew Hotel Division 
in the Corporate Real Estate 
Department in Montreal. 
Mark Satov, BComm (accoun- 
tancy), is the President of St. 
Laurent National Industrial 
Painting Ltd. in Montreal. 


Michael Tonchin, BA (history), 
is a Disability and Life Insurance 
Claims Adjustor for Penncorp 
Financial in Mississauga, Ont. 


") D’Errico Alessandro, 
BComm (finance), is a 
blue collar worker for the City 

of Montreal. 


Benoit Fleury, MEng (electrical), 
is Director, High Capacity Fibre 
Optic Systems Development, for 
the telecommunications compa- 
ny Nortel in Harlow, England. 
He is married to Janice McNee 
and has two boys. 

Kwok-On (Leon) Lau, MCSc, 
lives in Kowloon, Hong Kong. 


Lucien Roy, BSc (psychology), 
is an educator at the Centre 
jeunesse de Montréal. 


Q Martin De Grandpre, 
BComm (accountancy), 

is the Vice-President Marketing 

and owner of Copies Campus in 


Montreal. He offers discounts to 
Concordia staff, students and 
alumni. 


Van Le, BComm (finance), is a 
Sales Representative for London 
Life Insurance in Montreal. He 
was married in July. 


Karen Kitto, BFA (drama in 
education), completed a BEd in 
education from the University 
of Western Ontario in 1995, 
She has begun a two-year con- 
tract in Medellin, Colombia, 
teaching Grades 6 and 7 lan- 
guage arts and Grade 8 drama. 
Karen Michelsen, BFA (fibres), 
is pursuing an MFA, majoring in 
fibres, at the School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, Ill. 


Monica Ortiz-Quevedo, BA 
(geography), is pursuing an MIS 
certificate at McGill University 
and works as a dispatcher for 
STS Systems Ltd., a computer 
support company in Montreal. 
She married Martin Plante in 
July 1994. 


Q André Ducasse, BA 
(honours geography), has 
received a fellowship to pursue 
an MA at the Norman Patterson 
School of International Affairs at 
Carleton University. He is cur- 
rently enrolled in the combined 
MA/LLB program at Carleton 
University and the University 
of Ottawa, specializing in inter- 
national development and 
common law in French, 


Cyndra MacDowall, MFA 
(studio art), exhibited her first 
solo show of photographs and 
accompanying stories, Road Trip 
Diary/Journal de route, at the 
Brock University Art Gallery, 
May to June. Cyndra has also 
received a Conseil des arts et des 
lettres du Québec grant to work 
on her next project, Girls n 
Guns, which will combine pho- 
tography, sculptural elements 
and a handbook. 


Christiaan Stange, BA (anthro- 
pology), spent six months after 
graduation travelling and 
writing in Eastern Europe 

and Turkey. In Demember he 
returned to Canada and began 
his own comapany, EyE SITE 


sme In kee 
memoriam 


Leslie Heslop, BComm 
84, died of cancer May 
22, 1996, in Montreal. 
She was 67. 


Guy Bouchat, S BComm 
59, died peacefully at 

his Montreal home on 
June 1, 1996, 


Deirdre E. Bennett- 
Lawson, S BA (sociology) 
72, died February 8, 1996, 
in Mahone Bay, N.S., 
after a long battle with 
cancer. She was 47. 


In Memoriam informa- 
tion is drawn from a 
variety of sources includ- 
ing newspaper obituaries 
and personal communi- 
cations, The brevity of 
some entries reflects the 
limited nature of infor- 
mation received. Due to 
space constraints, it is 
usually not possible to 
run full-length obituaries. 





Web Publishing, and is design- 
ing and installing commercial 
and personal sites on the Inter- 
net. Christiaan lives in North 
Bay, Ont., and his e-mail is 
stangec@vianet.on.ca, 


9 Marie-Héléne Bernard, 

GrDip (institutional 
admin.), is the first Canadian to 
win a fellowship for the Orches- 
tra Management Program given 
by the American Symphony 
Orchestra League. The one-year 
fellowship will take her to Wash- 
ington, D.C., New York City, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and three resi- 
dencies with professional orches- 
tras of different budget sizes. 
Marie-Heéléne is an associate for 
the Montreal law firm Gariepy 
Marcoux Richard Dubois. She 
earned an LLB from the Univer- 
sité de Montréal in 1991, 
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How my days 


ROBERT E. CZERNY 





were numbered 


une 26, 1993. Will I remember it as 
the day the Ottawa Senators picked 
Alexandre Daigle first in the NHL draft? 
As the first full day in office of Canada’s 
first woman prime minister? 

No. It was the day my life as a closet 
mathematician ended. That morning, | 
read in the Ottawa Citizen that Fermat’s 
Last Theorem had been proven. 

It seems my days have always been 
numbered. I like math. My father was 
my first great math teacher. When we 
played dominoes, not only did he insist 
on fast and accurate mental arithmetic, 
but he taught my brother and me to 
group our stones according to “inner 
differences” so that we could quickly 
find all the pieces that might add or 
subtract the desired value to the current 
total. He had a method for drawing 
near-perfect circles freehand; geometry 
came alive in his architecture. And when 
we needed a right angle in the workshop, 
| learned to construct and trust our 
Pythagorean triangles. 

Next were two terrific math teachers 
at Loyola High School. Jim Pearson 
(L BA 54) and Doug Potvin, who later 
became head of Continuing Education 
at Concordia University. They explored 
and wrote “new math,” and conveyed 
their enthusiasm to many. Doug used to 
say, Good mathematicians are lazy — 
the shortest proof’s the best,” and, “Half 
right is all wrong.” 

I stayed with mathematics for a while 
at Loyola College before switching to 
philosophy. My favourite teacher was 
Eric O’Connor SJ, brilliant mathemati- 
cian, founder of the Thomas More Insti- 
tute of adult education and intellectual 
buddy of the philosopher Bernard Lon- 
ergan SJ (LLD 77). Reflecting Lonergan’s 
theories and the Institute's practice, 
O’Connor was more concerned with 


students’ ability to question than with 
their answers. I remember my courses 
with him as an exhilarating ride through 
number theory, filled with the amazing 
beauty of mathematics. O’Connor didn’t 
teach us recipes for the correct answers; 
he drew us into his wonder. 

O’Connor devoted one class to Pierre 
de Fermat’s “Last Theorem.” In the mar- 
gin of a book Fermat had been reading, 
the 17th-century mathematician had 
scribbled that x" + y" = z", where x, y and 
z are whole numbers, cannot be 
true for any value of n greater than 2. 
(When the value of n is 2, this is the 
Pythagorean Theorem: 3° + 4 = 5’, 
7° + 24 = 25’, etc.) “I have found a won- 
derful proof which this margin is too 
small to contain,” was Fermat's tantaliz- 
ing claim. Proving Fermat right — or 
wrong — became one of the most 
famous challenges in mathematics. 

O’Connor helped us appreciate this 
challenge for an hour. Then off we went 
to other topics. But I stuck with it. For 
25 years, waiting somewhere with noth- 
ing to read, fighting sleep on long drives, 
I would look for a pattern, something 
that would tame the numbers and march 
them along the path that Fermat had 
decreed. 

Of course, I didn’t seriously think 
someone whose mathematical skills had 
petered out in college was likely to crack 
the code. And yet... the Pythagorean 
Theorem was home ground for me. I 
had once done some creative work with 


it. Moreover, just because Fermat’s proof 


wouldn’t fit on a margin didn’t mean 
that it would require pages and pages. 
And maybe the real mathematicians 
were too well trained. Maybe the key 
was something unexpected but so simple 
that a pedestrian like me could stoop 
down and find it while others sped past. 
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Until June 26, 1993. The morning 
newspaper suggested that, unlike many 
“proofs” before, readily disproved, this 
was the real thing. (Wiles’s original ver- 
sion had a gap which he and a former 
student repaired within a few months.) 

I was happy for its discoverer, Dr. 
Andrew Wiles. I was happy about Fer- 
mat: the story of his genius confirmed 
after 356 years was just as good as the 
earlier suspense over the theorem in the 
margin. But I was sad that my own naive 
quest was Over. 

So, what do I do now? What wild 
mental contortions stave off the bore- 
dom as I drive Highway 417 between 
Ottawa and Montreal? 

Well... if the 417 is the shortest route 
from Ottawa to Montreal, then what's 
the shortest way from BORE to WILD if 
I change just one letter at a time and use 
everyday words? Let’s see... BORE, 
MORE, MOLE, MILE, MILD, WILD — 
right! Now, how far is my HAND on the 
wheel from my FOOT on the gas pedal? 
HAND, BAND, BOND, FOND.... Get 
it? Just give it a few minutes, occasion- 
ally, for 25 years if necessary. ... 


Robert Czerny, Loyola High School 65, 

L BA 69, heads his own management con- 
sulting business in Ottawa. He is married 
to Katharina Kasriel (L BA 67), Their 
younger son Matthew, a Concordia film 
production student, died in a climbing 
accident last September. Kathy and Bob 
are grateful for the tremendous support 
and affection they received from the Con- 
cordia community. 


hough many challenges lay ahead for your family, 
there are steps you can take to be certain their future 
remains bright, even in the face of the unexpected. Protecting 
your children’s education, your home, your income and the 


financial well-being of your family is most important. 


To provide the financial safety net you need, the Concordia 
University Alumni Association recommends Manulife’s low- 
cost Term Life, Disability and Accident insurance coverage to 


protect what matters to you. 


HN Call Manulife Financial toll-free for 


additional information and a free brochure: 


Manulife 
Financial 





The Concordia University alumni plan guarantees you dependable 
protection, excellent service and many valuable benefits at 
preferred rates. Because of the recent merger of North American 
Life (the Plan’s developer) and The Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Company, the Concordia University plan is now backed by the new 
Manulife Financial — Canada’s largest life insurer — with over 
$406 billion in assets and $10 billion in annual revenue. 


Don't let another day go by without ensuring that your child will 
have the same opportunities in life as you enjoyed. Call today and 


secure their bright future! 


Concordia 
University 
Alumni 
Association Inc. 





he Manufacturers Life Insurance Company 








Join the crowd 
saving money... 


With ACC there are: 


@ no extra digits to dial 
e no sign-up fee or minimum usage 


e discounts applicable to all numbers 
called - including fax and modem 


e simple bills in English or French 
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With ACC the discounts you receive are on top of the regular long distance savings. 


_ The CUAA/ACC : 
Long Distance Program 





Calls made from Ontario and Quebec to: Ontario, Quebec. 


8:00 a.m. 


i 20% discount 


6:00 p.m. 


Bell 


2. 
eo ACC, 


Long Distance Inc. 


wlorkiig 














ACC 





35% off regular rate 40% off Bell’s discounted rate : 


11:00 p.m. 
to 
8:00 a.m. 








ACC 


60% off regular rate 40% off Bell’s discounted rate 


Calls made from Ontario and Quebec to: International Destinations 





Feed Concordia receives a royalty 
University at no cost to you! 


Apply by phone — 24 hours a day 


from ACC that helps the 


1° 800°494°9222 
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